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LOVE’S CAUGHT. | or a Me ge - had never neglected the interests of his own church 
Love’s caught in a bondage of blushes— [etree sae ee hen he had whitewashed, painted, and decorated the 
| building under his charge, he did not forget to have the h pew 
In vain he a word can convey ; ‘ably stuffed, cushioned, and curtained h 
“ _in it as comfortably as in their own easy chairs, 
A blush on the cheek stops his way. \| As athoverseer, he was liberal in the di . . 
Though mute as sweet Love is appearing, of the parish moviey, and 
\ lj as an inquisitive nature, he was a creat favourite with the unde- 
Let feeling award him his due ; | serving poor as ; 
‘There’s a | to sight still ing. 
endearing Asa high constable, he was in repute with the magistrates, because he gave 
‘ \them little or no trouble ; in fact, he never interfered in any matters, unless he 
Then if thy young bosom, unknowing, \was compelled to do so by some troublesome fellow or another, and then he 
Gives Love his sweet covert of rest, ‘did it very reluctantly. His soul was in his trade and in his only child, Ga- 
If words only fail thee in shewing ibriel, whom, like a fond parent, he thought a glorious exception to the cor 
Thou ‘ov’st, and in loving art blest ; jherd of children—an opmion in which he was comibermned by his faithful 
Keep still in thy bondage of blushes pouse. 
The love which no word can convey, Was it | sag or possible that he should think of bringing up “ the hand- 
And the moment he to thy lip rushes somest and most genteelest young man in Bloomsbury” to his own profession ¢ 
I'll kiss all his silence away. Cuaries Swarn. |/Could he allow the taper fingers of his boy to be soiled with lamp-black, white- 
, lead, red ochre, and brown umber! Could he permit him to go forth to some 
THE TWO MILLS. evening party, redolent of boiled linseed oil orturps? No. He was what is 
I had a dream, the strangest dream ‘called well to doin the world, and he resolved to make his son a gentleman and 
That ever charmed a poet’s sleep : a scholar, so he sent him to a school at Hammersmith at £22 per annum, wash- 
I saw a soft and silver stream jing included. He had heard of the wise men of the East, bu: he preferred the 
That wandered round a sunny steep ; accomplished gentlemen of the West, and thought Hammersmith was the far 
That steep itself one sunny bower, ‘west of gentility and good breeding. 
And on its brow a slender tower. ey Flame was not much out La ~ reckoning, for Gabriel Jeft schoo\ at the 
‘ . jage of nineteen, a most accomp. —coxcomb. He was as ignorant as 4 
It = porter, and about as well dressed. His father, ote 
ted wit m 
Where talismans do what they will | “There, sit,” he would exclai 
Sir, exclaim, as he was serving a customer, and saw his 
ane, —six feet of the elegantest bit of humanity in Bloomsbury. Natur formed 
Danced to the sun a peacock’s train. sich as icati 
you see it; edication has primed him, and laid on the two 
And, as its snowy sails swept round, first coats ; it only remains for high life to give him the finishing touch, and a 
ee a sweet, wild harmony, par of work was neverturned out of hand. His manners and learn- 
t to the heart soft entrance found, ing stand out so clearly that you'd fancy they’d been laid on with a pound 
And woke the soul’s delicious sigh ; brush.” ; 
And o'er its walls a banner hung, His mother talked of nothing else but Gabriel to her maid-of-all-work, and 
Inseribed, “ Old women here ground young.” to her oun ey wound up the account of his virtues and graces by ad- 
1 ; i vising the “tip-top ladies to mind what they were about, or they would lose 
; before they could say Jack Robinson, if they fell in company with 
As these remarks, and others of the same tendency, were made as freely in 
’ Gabriel 8 presence as they were in his absence, he thought his parents were 
‘The worlds first prize was in that a \possessed of an inordinate share of good sense and discrunimation, and resolved 
Up beldly climbed a belle ( beld : iaigh life tea al ier views and expectations. He would gain admittance into 
p beldly climbed a belle (now ame), ife, ow the tip-top ladies an opportunity of losing their h b 
Quite m a hurry to be ground— "gazing on his face and oly Pi 
(Such golden moments come but seldom), As a preliminary step to his entrance into the walks of high life, Gabriel fre- 
Then casting one glad look around, \quented the saloons of the theatres, and spent his nights in musical taverns, 
Jumped in—the mill vanes gave a twirl— | where he learnt to smoke cigars, sing amorous and sentimental songs, give 
Out slipped below a blooming git! ! | toasts and sentiments, and absorb unlimited quantities of the most fashionable 
The turret steps were quickly loaded obliged Me soon got segeamees wih a, public singers and recitators who 
With candidates for blooms and blush “obliged the company” nightly, and as he had plenty of money, and treated 
(The foremost dames much treo am them very freely, they Bren dais to nod to him familiarly and cultivate his 
With rear-guard hints, in pulls and pushes y: jacquaintance ; they even allowed him to command any particular song or 
In jumped the old girls all, and still, a he pleased without pleading a shocking cold, or mecipient sore 
Each came a beauty from the mill. 1 
| Hisnext step was to procure an introduction to the gentlemen who knock one 
I never a sight, another about, and sometimes die in the ring, for the amusement of o.her peo 
wae wen ong, ym they tripped, ple and their own aggrandizement. This he easily effected, by allowing bis 
La at the Fives’ Court, and finding out the public-bouses kept 
acK- ’ > ’ coral-lipped, by the professors of pugilism, and by taking a pound’s worth of tickets for their 
Dancing along the summer grove, | respective benefits. 
All loveliness—and made for love. | These two advances in the path of high life gave him access to a third, 
Alas! the change—thick darkness came, jnamely that by “ men who have the family ped- 
Gone were the beauties and the bower ; igree of every race-horse at their fingers’ ends, and can “ give the office” to an 
caw ‘a Qreud and sullen @ame few days the Corner,” and 4 
("Twas midnight’s melancholy hour judicious display of a re k and a lead pencil, made him acquainted with 
And Geom huge and some of the most couspicuous legs, and as he only risked, or fifty 
Heard spindles ring and axles groan : ‘pounds on the Derby and St. Leger to make their acquaintance, he thought 1 
; ;was very cheap at the money. He had no trouble im getting into the minor 
And crowding to that gl “yg 
1 wa img to eo oomy pile, hells, for the same parties were kind enough to introduce him, au,i to teach him 
B sawthe young, the gay, the pretty ; how to play at roulette, rouge-ct-noir, and blind hookey. As every one of thea 
pF ari mea out that worea smile, — told him he played like a gentleman, Gabriel was satisfied that he had fulfilled 
oe e locks were grey, that once were jetty ; bis nt’s wishes in one respect. 
Be e ground within that prison-hold, ' | To effect the other—an introduction to the tip-top ladies to whom his mother 
auty was pale, and Youth was old ' Arion. |)so frequently alluded—he joined a dancing society—a sort of capering club, 
that had established by a master in the art of “the light fan- 
. A GENTL astic,”” which met twice a week at alarge room in the Strand. Here a mixed 
EMAN MISSING. class, consisting of young men about town, and young ladies of undecided cha - 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PETER PRIGGINS 
a to be of the professor, and, upon the singing for 
._. Mr. Gabriel Flame , family honours were concerned.|/the million system, by mutual instruction. 
. His father weaver respectable oil and colourman, and had been in office; he)} Our hero's really handsome figure, and the rapid progress he made in qua- 
oe in fact, been te menmenion, overseer, and high constable ; the duties ofj drilling and waltzing, made him a very desirable parinete and though he could 
si bat | he had his own not boast of having won the heart of any of the ladies—for whose correctness 
cause of iof I ought to have the professor made himself responsible— 
ewl thought y et met with belle of the ball—when he 
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Two years passed speedily in these improving and pleasing pursuits. The 
‘old couple” were satisfied with the progress which their son was making in 
life. Gabriel had an unrestricted order to draw on the till for all isis wants, 
and unlimited credit with a fashionable tailor in Holborn—an old friend of his 
father. But—was not Gabriel happy! No. ‘There was one serious drawback 
on his happiness. It was this : 

Did he execute a song better than usual? Did he give a toast remarkable 
for its novelty ard significance! Did he shake hands at “ the corner” with the 
winner of the largest stake in the Derby! Did he throw in seven mains run- 
ning in Jermyn-street ? Did he execute a pas seul in tae Strand to the openly- 
displayed admiration of the professor! The self-complacency resulting from 
his success was marred—marred by this interrogatory and the reply, 

“Who ishe? Oh! only young Gabe, the son of old Flame, the oilman.” 

This question, with its invariable and soul-sickening answer, had reached his 
ears one day, just as he had been oo introduced to the jockey who was 
about to ride the supposed winner of the Oaks. He had not only shaken hands 
with him, but given him a peculiarly full-flavoured cigar, and claimed his re- 
ward for the condescension of the first rider of his day, inthe wondering glan- 
ces of the assembled throng. 

“Only young Gabe—the son of old Flame, the oilman,”’ reached him just 


as the jockey having lighted the cigar, pronounced it ‘a good un and no mis-)| 


take.” 

He turned away and left the spot disgusted. He hurried home, and as he 
turned out of Drury-lane into Holborn, he met his father, who, delighted to see 
his son, held out his hand most affectionately. (Gabriel looked at him, thought 
of “ Old Flame the oilman,” and cut him dead. 

The fond old man could not believe that the cut was intentional. He knew 
that to feign short-sightedness was then fashionable, and did not doubt that his 
son had merely pretended not to see him ; but when he arrived at home, he was 
unpleasantly convinced of his mistake ; for he was told by the affectionate 
youth never to venture to speak to him in the streets again. Old Flame had a 
violent fit of the gout, took to his bed, and, in spite of all that medical skill 
could do, allowed it to reach his stomach, and died. 

Gabriel put on a fashionably-cut suit of mourring, and advertised the sale of 
the goodwill of the business, the house, shop, and fixtures on the same day. 
The shopman found the money, and married his mistress in less than two 
months. Gabriel was glad of it; he had a fair plea for closing the connexion ; 
he invested the yoseall of the sale in the funds, and left Bloomsbury for ever 
—a rich and happy man. 

The reader must imagine that some seven years have passed over Gabriel’s 
head, when he meets him again. He has seen a great deal of life, abroad and 
at home, spent a greet deal of money, and advanced some rou up the lad- 
der of society. He lives in chambers in the Albany, has a cldb, gives quiet 


dinners, and rides about town in a well-appointed vis-a-vis. He has the ev:trée|. 


of several third and fourth-rate fashionable families, and, as he is known to be 
rich still, is looked upon as a rather desirable parti by many speculating mothers 
and daughters. He has entirely dropped the ruffian, the swaggerer, and the 
vulgar dandy ; dresses well, but quietly, and conducts himself on all occasions 
with a most rigid attention to what he considers the rules of high life. If he 
has one thing upon which he prides himself more than another, it is the small- 
ness of his waist and the elegance of his figure, to preserve which he religiously 
abstains from all indulgence in eating and drinking, and takes regular exercise 
on horseback and with the foils. Such was our hero when I am about to rein 
troduce him to the reader. 

“Flame, my dear fellow, your figure has positively made an impression upon 
Lady Arabella, my sister; she detests fat men, and calls me lumpy, though | 
only weigh fifteen stone five. Only do mea favour, and I will enstire your 


suceess in that quarter. She is a fine woman, a widow, with a comfortable|| 


dowry, and will make you a good wife—hundreds of men are dying for her, 


but you shall eclipse them ail, if you will only oblige me in one little thing.” 


These words were spoken by a jovial country baronet, Sir Jacob Crumpton, 


who was a great friend of Gabriel s, because he had borrowed £500 of hin,|) 


and could not repay it. Gabriel had lent him the money, though he knew he 


should never be repaid. in order to ensure an introduction to Lady Arabella,)) 


upon whom, to use his own expression, “he was rather sweet.” 

Tt was the object of his life to marry a woman of title ; and although Sir Ja- 
cob’s sister was only entitled to the prefix ** lady,” from the circumstance of her 
husband having been knighted, he was satisfied—especially as she was very 
handsome, tolerably rich, and much talked of by the men. 


in great contempt, so she made up her mind to pass the autumn abroad. Ga- 
‘'briel and the baronet saw her and her maid safely on board the Batavier. The 
|jlover felt satisfied with the kindness displayed in her farewell, and was con- 
vinced that she gazed admiringly on his slender figure, as he stepped into the 
| boat which conveyed him to the shore. 

_ When they arrived at the Grange, as the baronet’s seat was called, a depu- 
tation of the voters of Lowburgh waited upon the future candidate for their 
suffrages. ‘They came to settle the plan of operations on which they were to 
— Of course they were invited to stay and dine, and more of course they 
accepted the invitation, for they had come on purpose. 
| Gabriel was introduced to them in due form, and every one of them—a round 
| dozen—asked him to take wine with him at dinner, which he did not venture 
to refuse for fear of losing his friend a vote. After dinner the plans were laid 
| down and approved of. The principal agent—an attorney, who had never earned 
| even six shillings and eightpence of the sitting member—suggested that Mr. 
‘Gabriel Flame should throw open all the public-houses in the baronet’s inter- 
‘est, and invite the voters to eat and drink at his expense, and ask the baronet 
and the committee to meet them. There could be no bribery by treating in 
| that, for Mr. Gabriel Flame was not going to stand for the borough, and had a 
Tight to entertain whom he pleased. 
Gabriel consented, and his health was drunk with nine times nine, and one 
‘cheer more. The baronet’s health was also drunk, and then the gentlemen 
lof the committee, collectively and individually—all in bumpers oad upstand- 
‘ing. 
_ A considerable quantity of wine was consumed over this, and then the baro- 
‘net, who knew the men with whom he had tu deal, ordered broiled bones, de- 
villed kidneys, and other grills, which gave a zest to the punch that followed. 
| Gabriel was compelled to drink, whether he wished to do so ornot. He went 
'\to bed in a state closely bordering on inebriety, and rose in the morning with a 
| shocking bad headach. 
| He had no time, however, to think of his sufferings, for the deputation came 
|jover to the Grange to breakfast, and as every member of it was suffering from 
‘the effects of the overnight’s excesses, ‘“‘ French cream” was put into every 
man’s tea by the baronet, and several large jugs of very potent ale were placed 
ion the table. ‘The deputation loved ale and drank freely. They insisted on 
'Gabriel’s following their example. Gabrie) hated ale, but he drank it for fear 
of offending the voters if he refused. 

After breakfast, the baronet followed the deputation to Lowburgh in anopen 
landau, with his friend seated by his side. ‘They were greeted by loud cheers 
from the party in his interest, who afterwards came to the assembly-rooms at the 
principal inn, to hear the candidate explain his political views. 

This he did briefly and rather indistinctly, and introduced his friend Mr. Ga- 
briel Flame to them. Gabriel’s name was received with unbounded applause 
'—for it had been buzzed about that he was a liberal man, and would stand treat 


'to any amount. ‘Ihis ramour was confirmed, when the voters were invited to 
‘meet him that very evening, in that very room, to enjoy his society, and a cheer- 
‘ful glass of anything they pleased to call for. 

| As apreparation for the evening’s amusement the baronet and the deputa- 
ition invited Mr. Gabriel Flame to dime at the inn. The scene of the day be- 
fore was acted ever again, and when the large party assembled in the evening, 
no feeling of shyness existed in the breasts of any of the dinner-party. They 
were prepared to make themselves agreeable in any way the voters pleased, 
and as they pleased to smoke clay pipes of very strong tobacco, and drink 
strong punch, the deputation, the candidate, and his friend, jommed them in the 
amusement. Gabriel, poor fellow, was very ill, and was put to bed by the but- 
ler at the Grange. 

For more than a month, Gabriel was involved in this same sort of life. 
He was obliged to breakfast here, lunch there, take sundry glasses of ale with 
ithis man, and wine with that. He sat down daily to a dinner party, and wound 
up the evening at a punch party, after a supper of tripe and onions, or some 
jother fragrant dish. 
| Still Gabriel was well. He had got seasoned to it, and was kept in such a 


‘state of constant excitement, that he had no time to think of any thing—but 
jsecuring votes and voters—not even to think of his Arabella. 
_ Gabriel, to ensure a vote, had, on his arrival at Lowburgh, ordered two 
‘suits of clothes of an influential tailor. ‘They fitted him too much—that is, 
there was more broadcloth in them than he had been accustomed to—but use 
reconciled him to them, and they seemed daily to fit him more closely. 

It was resolved, to ensure success, that he should give a ball to the ladies of 
the borough. ‘Tickets were issued, and on the night of the ball, Gabriel de- 


‘My dear Sir Jaeob,” said Gabriel, “command my services. What can I do 
to oblige you?” 

* Dine with me and Arabella at seven, and after dinner I will explam,” said 
tue baronet. 

\iabriel readily consented, though he had a shrewd suspicion his account at 


termined to risk offending the voting tailor, by appearing to the ladies in his 


jlerack London ‘‘ evening costume.”’ He went up to dress after a copious din- 


ner, and was surprised to find that his London clothes fitted him too littlke—he 
could not button them. A fear—a dread of something horrible came over him 


his banker’s would be diminished by it; and at seven found himself seated at 
his friend's table, with the object of, what he called, his affections. 
Sir Jacob ate largely and drank copiously. Gabriel was abstinent as a Roman 


Catholic in Lent ; tor which he was repaid by the kindly glances of the lady,|! 


and her pungent remarks on the detestability of fatness, and the propriety of 
preserving the figure, by avoiding gross feeding. She threw a favouring smile} 
on the slim waist of Gabriel as he rese to open the drawing-room door for her, 
and he felt that his privations—for he had an appetite—were atoned for. If he 
could only preserve his figure, Lady Arabella was hisown. He refused Sir Ja- 
cob’s challenge toa second glass of claret, and only drank one because in it he 
drank the health of the fair widow. 

Sir Jacob helped himself, and before he had finished the bottle explained to 
his friend that the business in which he required his assistance was this: He 
had been solicited by a borough near to his country-seat, to come forward and 
represent it in the next parliament, which was to be called together in about 
three months. He was anxious to oblige the borough, for the gentleman who, 
as he thought, misrepresented it, was a person who had opposed him at every 
county and magistrates’ meeting, and had actually refused to present a petition 
on a subject in which his private interests were at stake, because the public! 
might be injured by it if it — ordered to lie on the table. 

e wanted no money, for he was to be supplied by the o in, ty; but 
he wanted a friend who would aid him in din- 
ners, speech-making, and, as he termed it,‘ gammoning the constituency,” and 
letting off squibs to annoy the adversary. If it should come to a duel, he 
should want a second, and Gabriel was au fait at “ the barkers.” 

Gabriel agreed. ‘The season m London was nearly over, and he thought he 
uiight as well spend two or three months in the country at the baronet’s ex- 
pense, as at some watering-place at his own. He thought, too, that he should 
have an opportunity—many ae pleading his cause with Lady 
Arabella; but in this he was disappointed. 


'—a cold sweat seemed to issue from every pore of his body—he made an ener- 
igetic attempt to make his buttons meet the button-holes, but they gave way in 
the attempt. 

Gabriel groaned, and stood tremblingly viewing himself in a large looking- 

lass, and, after a careful survey of his reflected figure, fell fainting in a chair, 
rom the conviction that he had grown fat. Yes; his throat was no longer a 
taper Byronial throat, but supported a second chin—a wad of fat. His waist 
was no lorger discernible as a waist, it was part and ge of a large middle 
of fat. Gabriel jumped into bed, and resolved to lie there and die. He never 
would be seen again. 

“Oh, Arabella!” cried he, bursting into tears, ‘“ you will hate me, for J am 
a fat man.” 

He was roused from his despondency by the baronet, who laughed at his sad 

light, and told him that he could easily restore his figure, by going into train- 
ing as soonas the election was over. Gabriel was sure he could, so he got up 
land went to the ball in one of his borough suits, and made up his mind to en- 
sure his friend’s return, and then undergo a course of gymnastics and sudori- 
fics, to ensure the restoration of his pristine figure before the return of the 
Lady Arabella. 

Another two months passed. (iabriel extended daily ; even the borough 
suits sat too tightly upon him. He ordered an enlarged edition; but even 
then, in less than a fortnight, he was convinced that the cloth shrunk. How- 
ever, never mind—the election was to come off in a week—it did come off— 
the baronet was returned. Gabriel received the thanks of his friend, and a 
icheck from the deputation to cover all his expenses. He stopped for the 
lchairing and the election dinner, and left for Londen, literally twice the man he 


was. 
Gabriel arrived at his chambers. He knocked at his door. The house- 
keeper opened it and started back in amaze. 
* Bless us and save us! how fat you've got, sir !"" 


Her ladyship hated electioneering, and held the constituency of Lowburgh 


Gabriel made no reply, but went to bed and sent for Mr. Jackson, thé pro- 
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fessor of private pugilism. He revealed to him the secret whic 
his mind, and asked his advice as to how he was to reduce himself. 
was laid dowu, that was recommended by Capt. Barclay, winch, though se-|) ~ Hurrah !’’ he cried, when he saw Sic Jacob, © this is your only tramng- 
vere, had been proved to be efficacious. | groynd—look at my waist ! you can almost span it. Give my love to your sis- 
Gabriel weut down to Hurley-Bottom, on the Henley road, and put himself er, and say I shall be out in a fortmight. Good-by—I must keep moving, or L 
under the care of the landlord of the little inn there, who had superintended) shall sprain my ankle. 
the training of many an obese figliting-man. He rose at tive, walked and ran till’) ‘The baronet saw through the affair in a moment, and returned home quite 
nine ; ate one underdone beefsteak, with a small glass of porter, for breakfast ;) happy. iabriel Flame came out restored to lis former clegant shape, and 
walked till two; dined off another steak, with one glass of port wine ; walked! Lady Arabella kept her promise—her tmplied promise of becommg Mrs. Flame 
again till eight; set-to with the landlord for an hour in a flannel dress; had) it her ** future’ could reduce himself to his natural sizc. 
another small steak, and one glass of porter, and went to bed between the) Morsi.—aAll you overgrown gentlemen who cannot keep your figures within 
biankets. | bounds, put on a disguise, break a shop-window, retuse.to give your name, get 
He persevered fur a week, and fancied, like Mr. Mathews's Welsh gentle-) committed for a mont: to Brixton, and advertised for as“ A Gentleman Missing.” 
man, that he was ‘a little thinner.” But the intense thirst caused by the se-| Probatum est. 
vere exercise and the scanty supply of fluids, was too much for him. He: 
watched his tramer out of sight, and took a whole quart of porter off at a draught, 
and so delicious was it. that he repeated the dose whenever be bad an oppor- 


oh weighed on! work of two men, and almost reduced to his natural figure. His las vas close 
A plan cropped, but looked well and happy. 


WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR 


tunity. At a month’s end he was as fat as ever. Through Europe and the East, during the years 1824 te 1840. By. D. 
He left Hurley-Bottom and returned to London, where he consulted a phy-| Hotraavs, Journeyman Tailor, trom Werdoll, Westphalia. ‘Translated 


from the German, by William Howitt. Longman & Co. 

An interest attaches to this book apart from its merit as a diary of travel. 
fatter upou them, as he was so hungry and thirsty after their use, that he could) The author is what he represents himself! to be, a journeyman tailor, and for 
not refrain from eating and drinking largely. | sixteen years he kept moving from place to place, visiting the most celebrated 

What was to be done? He left the appetite-giving air of the sea, and went! parts of the globe, having no other means of support than the employment of 
to town again to consult Abernethy, who told him to * read his book, live upon’ tis needle. If he saw much less than the gewerality of travellers more favoura- 
sixpence a day, and earn it."’ Gabriel read the book, but he could not earn, bly situated, yet the record of his wandermgs, prosecuted wuder such cireum- 
sixpence a day, so it was of no use to try to live upon it. | stances, could scarcely fail of being attractive ; but the truth ts, that he saw 

_As he sat in his chambers m gloomy despair, convinced that the sum of all) much more of the countries he traversed painfully on foot tian those who roll 
his eflorts was to be addition instead of reduction, lie was startled by a loud) luxuriously through them, in pursuit of pleasure. 
knock. ‘The door opened, and in walked his friend Sir Jacob Crumpton and It is well known that there is a rule among the trades of Germany compelling 
his sister the Lady Arabella. | every young man at the expiration of his apprenticeship to travel abroad for a 

Gabriel could not rise from the sofa on which he was reclining. He felt that) certain period. We have inet with several of these travelling artisans in Lon- 
he should stand confessed a fa/ man if he did—so he pleaded illness, threw his) don, principally in printing-offices, where they exercise their trade. ‘They are 
dressing-gown over his middle, and received the thanks of her ladyship for his! generally extremely well-conducted and intelligent, very industrious and pro- 
exertions ia her brother's behalf in a recumbent position. | dent in the management of their earnings, yet contriving at the same time to 


He got weaker, but) 


sician, who put him on low dict aud a course of sudoritics. 
no thinner. He next tried Mahomet’s baths at Brighton, but he got rather 


Lady Arabella saw at a glance that he was an altered man, and suspected) see what there is most worthy of observation in the metropolis. ‘They - 5 om 
the reason of his recumbency. She maliciously felt suddenly faint, and re- readily to acqyire a fair knowledge of the English language. Some of them 


quested a little eau de Cologne. Ciabriel sprung,up to fetch it from his bed-!' remain with us many years, and others stovtly resist the love of * fatherland” 


room—her ladyship received it and sighed as she said, 
* Heavens ! what a size!” 
* Yes,’ said the jolly baronet, “the air of the Grange has made a man of 


| which prompts their return, and permanently settle here. We have known but 
| few instances of the latter kind among journeymen, but they are common a lit- 
/ Ue higher in life. German tradesmen of all deseriptious are to be found mn the 
They form « lutle colony by them- 


him. He is one of us.” | principal cities of every civilized country. 
Gabriel only groaned. ‘Ihe interview was cut short by the lady who, really||selves, and, while mixing freely with other metbers of the community, retain 
pitying the feelings of the fat man, displayed in is.; lugubrious looks, pleaded) their peculiar habits, sentuments, and associations. Wherever Holthaus wan- 
an engagement, and rose to take her leave. Giabriel took her extended hand,| dered, in Asia, Africa, or Europe, he found his countrymen estabhshed, and 
placed it on the six inches of solid flesh that covered his ribs, and whispered, | never failed to obtain employment, and wherever he directed his steps he sel- 
“Oh! Lady Arabella, if ever | do get thin again, may I callthis mine!” | dom wanted a companion on his way. With huis needle he bridged seas, and 
A gentle pressure of the taper fingers was all the reply—but it was enoughi.| overran, or rather overwalked, continents; he visited all the chief places of 
Gabriel was determined to reduce himself, or leave England for ever. Germany, pierced into Poland, descended the Danube, established himself at 
On the following morning Gabricl was missing. His housekeeper was alarm-| Constantinople, making dresses for the favourites of many a harem, stayed 
ed. His bed had not been slept in, and all his clothes, but those he was wearing] |long in Athens, surveying the rem#ins of ancient greatuess and glories past 
were there. Still she said nothing to auy one. He might intend to send for away, crossed the Mediterranean to Egypt, ascended the Pyrimids, sailed on 
his trunk ; but day followed day, mght succecded night, and her master neither) the Nile, and at last a solitary pilgrim made lis way to Jerusalem, and devout- 
appeared nor wrote for his luggage. She went to Sir Jacob and his sister, and) ly worshipped at every spot consecrated by the miracles and history of our 
told them of her fears for her master’s safety. Lady Arabella was nervous, Lord. 
about him, but the Varonet laughed, and said he had no doubt he was gone into, Holthaus travelled usually on foot, wit his knapsack strapped over his 
training again. ‘shoulder ; in his journeys through wild and desolate countries he bivouacked 
Sull, wuen the housekeeper liad explainedthat he had disappeared without|in the open air, yet never ou any occasion did he meet with violence, nor 
even a change of linen, and had left al! his training flannel clothing behind him, he joften has he to complain of rough treatment. Ets imroad to Russia was the 
began to be fidgety, aud finally, at his sister's suggestion, went to a police-offi-| most pamful and least gratifymg ; nowhere did he meet with people so wild 
cer and communicated the disappearance of his trend to the magistrates, who||and savage ; and nowhere, wheu weary and sick, did he meet with so little re- 
ordered one of the cleverest policemen to render ail the assistance in his power, hef and compassion. But, undeterred by hardships and peril, he has once 
in discovering the whereabouts of Mr. Gabriel Flame. | again departed for the great empire of the North, and is now working his way 
Z. No, 450, asked a great many questions of the housekeeper. He exam-| through it. 
ined Flame’s razor-case, and inquired for his pistols, Drank a bottle of sherry,}} The author's account of his German travels is lightly sketched ; but as he 
as he thought deeply, and then said, *‘ Drowned hisself.”” ‘he serpentine was lapproaches countries more remote from his own, and visits nations different in 
dragged, but only one body was hooked up, and that a poor, thin, scraggy pau-| language, habit, and religion, his narrative becomes more full, and, though al- 
per, who had drowned himself because he could not get fat. || ways pe and unpretending, he is not unfrequently eloquent. He saw much 
The watermen at the respective bridges were questioned, but no one but some ‘which wealthy tourists can never see. They survey great citics as they do bee- 
uniortunate women had overleapt the bounds of propriety, or the balustrades of, hives, only regarding the external form ; but Holthaus pierceu into the interior 
the bridges, for more than a fortnight. Inquiries at the Docks, the Seven Ponds) of these haunts of industry, and observed the life and habits of the busy mhab:- 
at Hampstead, the New River Head, and the Grand Junction. Canal, were all) tants. Residing some time in each capital he visited, lie acquired much more 
equally unsatisfactory. No fat suicides had been seen watching for an oppor-| than a superficial knowledge of it, and his descriptions, with the freshness of 
tunity to drown themselves and their sorrows. novelty, combine the fulness of extended expenence. 
* Advertise him as a Gentleman Missing,”’ said Z. No. 450. , One great merit of his book is, that it makes no pretension to superior sense 
The baronet did in all the London papers ; and the description given of his},or learning: Holthaus has one of the pilgrim’s best taculties—faiuth. He be- 
personal appearance would greatly have disgusted Mr. Flame, had he, poor, lieves that things are what they are represented tobe. He took a day's jour- 
man, seen it—it conveyed such a gross notion of obesity. No reply was receiv-| ney from Cairo to view the tree beneath which it is said the parents of Jesus 
ed for some days. Lady Arabella was in despair—the baronet quite beaten by! passed the night when they fled into Egypt. When m the Holy Land he is 
circumstances over which he had no control. He had serious thoughts of put-, content to see, trust, and rye aud says, sirewdly enough, in reference to 
ting on mourning at once. He was about to order a suit, when the post-|'the doubts cast by modern travellers as to the exact scenes of the great events 
man brought adity document, sealed with a bit of bread-cramb, which rau|jof gospel history, ‘It did not enter into my head to call in question proposi- 


thus : | tions which have been believed by the whole of Chnstendom for more than. fil- 
* Brixton, teen hundred years, and 1 could not help thinking, in my simplicity, that the 

‘Cat and Cauliflour In. | |saered spots must have been much more accurately determined in the third or 

“ Sur, fourth century than now in the nineteenth.”’ Jt is amusing to read with what 


gravity he details how he carved his name wherever a stout arm and untiring 
‘patience could accomplish the task. He is a travelled man, but in heart he re- 
turned from lis wanderings as simple and unsophisticated as when he com- 
menced them ; and this simplicity sets the seal of trath on every page of his 
jamusing uarrative. 
| At Constantinople and at Athens he found profitable employment. In the 
‘former city he saved in a few months nearly forty gold ducats, and m the lat- 
‘ter more. At Alexandria, too, he found work sufficient to defray his expenses 
while wandering through Egypt. The cost of travelling in these countries was 
very little. The poorer classes live on the coarsest food, which is cheap ; and, 
as Holthaus liked best to sleep at night beneath the pure sky, and had no fancy 
‘for more than the merest necessaries of life, bis weg 9 were very slowly di- 
minished. Forthe passage by sea from Damietta to Beyrout (400 miles) he 
paid but 3s. 4d. His travels through the Holy Land were re facilitated 
by the hospitality of the monastic establishments. They afforded him shelter 
and food freely, and all thought of recompense was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion.. The account of his journey through Palestine, and of his visits to the 
spots made holy by the presence of dur Saviour, is certainly inferior in interest 
in graphic detail to. no descriptions of a similar kind we ever met with, 


“Have sin your notus of missin Gent. | nos un, an if so be you'll giv me the 
mitten at the in and promis not to split on me, will giv you all infurmashun in 
pour as chepe as possibul. 

* Yr. obt. st. 
Gapsrns.” 

The baronet, at Lady Arabella’s suggestion, hurried off to Brixton, and found 
a short, thick-set ‘* Cat and Cauliflower,’’ who responded to the name of Gab- 
bins. He gave a very knowing wink, and preceded Sir Jacob into a snug par- 
lour, where, when he had locked the door, he said, 

What ’ill you stand 

“ Ten sovereigns,” said the baronet. 

** Make it fifteen, and I'll make you 

The fifteen sovereigns were paid, and 
ger to the side of a very red nose, said, 

__ Thisneeded explanation, hut it was so speedily given, that the baronet fon 
himself in the Brixton House ot Gabbins, who was one 

_ the under-turnkeys, in a yery few minutes. He was shown into the merry- 
-ound, and there, sure enovgh, an the wheel was, his frend Gabriel . doing 


said Gabbins. 
r. William Gabbins popping his fin- 


‘of 


| 
| 
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His feeling is genuine, and his good faith undoubted. His very plainness| |tschibuk or his argilee with a reed and the cocoa-nut. At night he sleeps ge- 
creates a sense of reality which more ornamented language ‘vould fail to give. ||nerally on his root, stretched on mats and quilts. Regular buildings of brick 
With his knapsack loaded with relics he commenced his return, and, after||are rare. ‘Che farther you go the more the country resembles, in other respects, 
some months" farther labour in Athens, and a pleasure tour in the Morea, his |a garden or a paradise. A splendid vegetation, singular plants, and luxuriant 
worldly goods and wealth became so much angmented that he found it neces- corn, grow on the fruitful plain. Rice, wheat, barley, maize, and rye are, as 
sary to provide himself with a large trank, and henceforth travelling on foot be- in Joseph's time, everywhere in fullest abundance. On all hands rise tall date- 
came less practicable. In his return he took Malta, Naples, and Rome, visited | plants, fig, citron, paradise, or Adam’s-fig, and pomegranate trees. You see 
Herculaneum, and Pompeii, ascended Mount Vesuvius, and saw all the won hedges of Indian fig. from whose fallen leaves new plants continually spring ; 
ders of the Imperial City. Finally, he embarked at Civita Vecchia for Mar-|\and whole fields of cotton trees and sugar canes. For all this exuberance the 
seilles, paid duty on his rosaries consecrated in Jerusalem, on his pictures pur- country is indebted to the stream on which we sailed, being inundated by it re- 
chased in Constantinople, on his relies procured in Greece, and travelled by gularly every year, towards the end of July, and covered with a fat slime ; and 
the diligence to Paris, thence to Brussels, and finally arrived at his native place where the banks are too high the water is raised by art, and poured over it 
in 1640, after sixteen years of wandering, with all his acquisitions safe, and a, through thousands of artificial canals. Every ten minutes we meet with these 
bank bill for some amount in bis pocket. Those who heard his adventures were water machines. By these, which are worked by two oxen, or acamel, from 
charmed by them, and, as he always kept a diary, he was persuaded to rewrite twenty to thirty water-buckets on a great wheel are dipped into the Nile, 
it, and this book is the result. Jt has passed through two editions in Germany, |raised aloft, and emptied into the higher-lying chanpels, which intersect the 
and its popularity is extending with its circulation. Fora very excellent trans-|jvalley ef the Nile in all directions. You see on the high banks the steps 
Pation we are indebted to William Howitt. marking the height of its rise and the gradations of its fall. When I was 
We are induced to give this imperfect sketch of its contents, not only be- there it had searcely reached the lowest mark. At the time of the overflowing, 
cause it is, all cireumstances taken into consideration, one of the most remark- when the whole country resembles a sea, out of which peep villages and towns 
able books of travel ever penned, but because it seems to open a new page in like islands, « great festival or rejoicing is held by all the inhabitants of Egypt. 
the world’s history. It is only of late years that such travel could have been Immediately after it everything flourishes; the corn is sown, which will be 
practicable. Without a general advance in civilization Holthaus could never ripe in November. ‘They then sow again, and reap in Marchor April. ‘They 
have penetrated where he d:d, nor have fourd employment for his handicraft |bave thas two harvests , and as to garden fruits they are never out of season. 
and industry. Greece may yet be very far from what we wish to see it, and ‘The trees are never bare, for as the leaves fall others are growing green upou 
‘Turkey still comparatively barbarous ; yet, let the reader take up the eloquent. them. 
* Ttineraire ”’ of Chateaubriand, and imark how widely different is the state of | EGYPT AT DAYBREAK PROM THE SUMMIT OF A PYRAMID. 
things he describes in the East to that presented in this volume. Chateau- | This remarkable night passed without sleep, under the wondrously glitter 
briand, thoug! well attended and armed, had we know not how many conflicts ing stars of the African heavens, now brought so near to us. We awaited with 
with robbers; but Holthaus, wherever he wandered, found life and property| \eagerness the morning ; when it broke, and the sun arose out of the sandy de- 
respected, and travelling safe, easy, and inexpersive. ‘The ume is, perhaps, 'sert behind Cairo in glorious state, we had a majestic prospect. Eastward 
not far distant when a visit to Jerusalem shall be made as conveniently as to |flowed the Nile, through the fruitful plain; beyond, we beheld Cairo with its 
Paris. green palms and acacias ; south from it, in the distance, nearly twenty lesser 


We subjoin a few extracts, and for the rest recommend the little volume as’ 
full of matter, novelty, instruction, and good feeling. Its perusal may be of; 
use to even noble tourists. Had Lord Londonderry read it before he com-} 
menced his visit to Constantinople, he would not, perhaps, have begun by ai 
quarrel with Lord Ponsonby, for refusing to be his cicerone when engaged with 
the weighty business of the ‘Turco-Egyptian quarrel, nor have ended with an ex- 
pression of unbounded astonishment that it should have pleased Heaven to visit) 
him with so great a calamity as the destruction of Wynyard-park :— 

THE PASSAGE OF THE BOSPHORUS. 

in a winding course, and with continual turns, this sea-way stretches between 
mountain walls and rocks. Right and left, at every bend, rears itself a fortress, 
encireled by the dashing waves. Between these, stupendous batteries extend ;) 
and thus for a time you see nothing on either the European or Asiatic side but. 
castles, walls, towers, spires, and, fartner off, mountains, green hills, meads, 
and leafy woods. I counted ten fortresses up to within two hours of Constanti- 
nople, where they cease. When we had sailed through the canal an hour, the 
scenery on the shores on both continents became continually more beautiful and 
varied, and the amazed eye had a view such as probably has not its equal in 
any part of the world. Every moment there presented themselves new shapes, 
in the magnificent country. Castles, fortresses, villages, and towers, alter- 
nated rapidly. One dwelling, one place, linked itself to another. The Bos-| 
phorus was like a broad and splendid street, though a city of many miles in ex-| 
tent, the half of which lay in Europe, the other half in Asia. Huge imperial) 
palaces swept before us, now near, now retiring into the distance behind the 
mountains (two on the Asiatic shore, summer palaces of the Sultan, and two 
on the European), innumerable country-houses, fountains, mosques, with gilt 
cupolas and crescents, and tall slender minarets, and on all hands eastern-look- 
ing houses, red in colour, and with flat roofs. Amongst them are scattered the 
most beautiful groups of trees, and a multitude of splendid and strange produc- 
tions. You see mighty plane-trees, especially many cypresses, out of whose 
dark black-green the heaven-high white minarets reared themselves aloft in 
wonderful beauty ; while on the heights whole forests of cypresses extended. 
On every side, coming close down to the shore, on the precipices and on lofty 
terraces, were magnificent gardens, with numerous garden-houses, called kiosks, || 
whose windows were closed with strong jalousies. Here the finest roses 
bloomed, and lofty trees gave shade and coolness in the burning heat of the 
sun. The haven itself had a totally different character. At once a balmy air 
blew upon us; clear and warm, the sun looked forth from this cheerful blue ex- 
panse. ‘The air was so soft and pure, and everything had a peculiar and bril- 
lant appearance. 


THE TURKISH CHARACTER, 


The Turk is, as already remarked, by no means a cannibal, but a good sort 


of a fellow, indifferent and phlegmatic. He ss no friend of work, but rather 
a systematic idler, who loves of ali things to stretch himself out, and rests from 
doing nothing. Nothing delights him so much as rest and comfort. The com-|| 
mon Turk is just the same, though, from necessity, he must work more than 
the rich. ‘he professional and the merchant work through the day in a most 
leisurely and take-it-easy fashion. But so soon as the sun is gone dowr, when 
the ‘Turkish bell strikes twelve, then is he most punctual. He shuts up his 
shop, goes home to the mosque, eats, and lays himself down. ‘To work by 
candlelight is, im his eyes, a heinous sin, but he rises with the dawn of day. 
All motion is disagreeable to him. You seldom see him run in haste, never 
laugh, and his longest walk is to the coffee-house. He does everything mea- 
suredly, gravely, and with a dignified air, never moving a feature. In deep 
gravity one stalks near another in the streets; never do they play with each} 
other. ‘The rich man has always a swarm of idlers, slaves, and ministering) 
spirits, about him, who wait on him and carry after him pipes and clothes when 
he goes to the bath. A little thing annoys him He amuses himself most to 
his contentment in his harem, in bathing, smoking, and drinking coffee. _ In this 
manner he kills his time with great umformity. When in seme agreeable spot, 
under a green tree, by a spring or fountain, or before a coffee-house in the open 
air, seated on a low cane chair, or ruminating on a piece of carpet, he can enjoy 
his cup of coffee and his tschibuk ; then he is in the best of hamours, is full of 
pleasure, and can thus occupy himself for the whole day. 
THE DELTA OF EGYPT. 

The glorious and blessed field of the Delta spread itself out before and 
around us; yet the miserable villages, built on artificial mounds and encircled 
with pals, were hardly recognisable as haman dwellings. Besides the 
mosques, you see only square huts raised of earth, at most six feet high, flat at 
the top, aud covered with clay, with a low doorway, through which they creep 


water. As that in the town was either 


ipyramuls in a waste sandy plain; and near us, farther in the desert, between 
the Nile and the pyramids, the ruins and mounds of the ancient city of Mem- 
phis. Imuediately around us, on the same hill of sand, six other pyramids 
reared themselves, one of which was nearly as large as that on which we stood, 
but had yet a smooth and pointed top, and had never yet been ascended. Ano- 
ther, not very distant, is but a very little less; but the other four are decided- 
ly less. All these monstrous piles are said to have served for the sepulchres 
of the kings and priests of the ancient Memphis, and that their entrances were 


‘but recently discovered by an Austrian ship's captain. 


THE OLDEST TREE IN THE WORLD, 
In successive days | visited all the remarkable objects of Cairo, and those 
several places which are memorable through their connection with the sacred 
records. The very next morning I mounted an ass, and rode again with a guide 
to Old Cairo. In a Coptic Christian church I saw under ground, in a rock 
cave, the place where Mary and Joseph, when they were persecuted by Herod, 
are said to have lived with the child. A cradle hewn in the stone marks the 
spot where the young child Jesus slept. They show also the sleeping-place of 
Mary, and the well from which she drew water, as well as a little bath. I then 
visited the Christian burial-place in Old Cairo, and returned. ‘The next day I 
rode with a guide, nine miles to the north of Cairo, to the tree where the pa- 
rents of Jesus, with their child, passed the night, as they fled into Egypt. This 
tree stands not far from a village, in a citron thicket, and in a garden full of bal- 
sams, and where many other precious plants grow. ‘This, called the Tree of 
the Mother of God, is an old fig-tree, which has divided in the middle, and has 
thus two stems. Its boughs still put forth green leaves, and still bears fruit. 
After I had cut my name and place of birth in this oldest tree in the world, J 
returned through @ beautiful and romantic country, and through two villages, 
surrounded by palm-trees and orchards, to Cairo. 
THE FIRST VIEW OF JERUSALEM. 

We passed the night in a Torkish coffee-house, where we found good accom- 
modation, and the next morning prepared for our further progress towards Je- 
rusalem. From hence the country became continually more beautiful. Along 
the mountain sides on both hands were terraces, with fig and olive trees. We 
perceived a more active stir of life ; camel-drivers passed us, herdsmen, pas- 
tured their sheep and goats on the mountain slopes, and the little villages lay 


jnearer and nearer together. But evening came, and we had not reached our 


goal. Again turning aside from the highway, atid rocks and crags, we took 
up our quarters jor the night under God's free heaven. Before I could make 
myself a comfortable bed | was obliged to hew up some bushes which were in 
my way with my sabre. But, alas! we hada miserable night, for we were 
quite wet through with perspiration ; and, as usual in hot climates, there fell a 
heavy dew. In the morning, trembling with cold, we pursued our way. We 
overtook a Syrian Christian, and asked of him how far it was to Kodes or Je- 
rusalem. He counted us on his fingers six miles, and gave each of us a few 
bunches of the fine grapes with which his ass was laden. Alter we had pro- 
ceeded, full of expectation, two hours, we descried at once from the top of a 
hill Jerusalem, the Holy City! A joyful sensation rushed through us, and we 
forgot in a moment all our fatigues and the difficulties of our journey, since we 
had at length the long-desired city before our eyes. We st long motion- 
less, sunk in profound feeling, at the glorious spectacle. In vain did the eye 
seek that proud temple of which, according to the declaration of our Lord, not 
one stone is left upon another; but from within the walls, lofty as a house, 
which enclose the city, soared up the domes of mosques, and the slender mina- 
rets, surrounded by verdant trees, and reminded us that [slam has now fixed its 
dominion in the Holy City. Before us descended a tolerably open but stony 
valley, scattered with a few olive trees, at whose extremity the city, built upon 
a hill, commenced. ‘To the left, and on the eastern side of Jerusalem, the des- 
cent was steeper into the Vale of Kidron, which at the other end is closed by 
the Mount of Olives. ‘To the right, north of the ciry, on the road to Joppa, the 
view opens upon a wide, naked, and stony level, and in the distance behind Je- 
rusalem rise naked and white hills, which stretch away to the Dead Sea. For 
two hours we sat ona rock, and contemplated the noble city and its environs, 
and conversed together on all the great events which God had here brought to 
pass for the salvation of mankind. There we raised in memorial, each of us, 
a pile of stones, as is done on all hands by pious pilgrims, descended into the 
valley, and on the 25th of August, 1838, passed through the gate of Damascus 
into the Holy City. 


A RECOLLECTION OF THE SIEGE OF CADIZ. 
(Continued.) 
One of the most serious evils of the siege wes, opting Pe 


as into a hole ; windows there are none. In the daytime the Arab does not re 


main much there ; he lies then under a Canopy of palm-leaves and smokes 
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from rains collected into cisterns, the supply for the ships was but scanty. It nlc 
had always been customary to procure water from Puerto Santa Maria by boats, | Slashers, so that the British Army now nu 
at an annual expense of £20,000 ; but since the French occupation, this branch the 27th they were joined by the Spanish foree, 7000 ht 
of intercourse had been cut off, and the eries of Agua fresca! Quien bebe!) numerous coasting-craft, convoyed by a corvette aud some armed misticos. ‘The 
Quien quiere! of the Aguadores silenced. Now the privations of such a step roads being impracticable for carriages, the artillery, provisions, and stores of 
may be readily inferred, especially by those who recollect what a luxury the every description, * owing,” as the Lieut.-General was pleased to say * to the 
fluid is in a city where the streets are warm to intensity, and the weather sultry! extraordinary exertions of the navy,’’ were transported iu boats from Algeziras 
to suffocation. But on the 2d of January, 1811, the Spaniards opened a new to the same place, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of wind and wea- 
Aguada near the Porto Douro, and thereby enabled the British squadron to ob-| ther, w hich had rendered a debarkation anywhere to the westward impossible. 
tain excellent fresh water without the risk of sending to the Canteras ; a ser-| The result of this combined movement 1s thus stated by Sir Richard Keats in 
vice which had been attended with the loss of many boats in the channel be-) an official letter, dated at Cadiz, March 7th, L#ll :— 
tween the two harbours " “The combined English and Spanish armies, under their respective com- 
The destruction of the French gun-boats, with the inereased efficiency of the, manders, moved from Tariffa on the 28th ult., tow ards Barbate, attended by 
allied flotilla, as well as the state of the works and high organization of the gar- such naval means 4s circutnstances would permit. Preparations were made by 
rison, taught the Dukes of Dalmatia and Belluvo that as far as possession of me and our ally, and acted upon, to menace the Trocadero and other points, in 
Cadiz went, there was no hope. ‘They therefore turned the siege into a block-' order, asthe army advanced, to favour its operations ; and arrangements were 
ade, thinking to cut off all communication between the Cortes and Spain, al- made for a landing, and real or feigned attacks, as circumstances might de- 
though the attempt was futile while we commanded the sea. As their expec- termine; to this end the regiment of ‘Toledo was embarked on board H.M.'s 
tations of organzing a regular naval foree were at an end, the two Marshals re-) ships in the bay , 
solved to encourage the fittme out of a number of small fast-rowing vessels as) ** On the Ist inst., General Zayas pushed across the Sancti-Petri, near the 
privateers, the crews of which could easily escape to the shore in emergency. coast, a strong body of Npanis troops threw a bridge across the river, and 
These, in the end, became so daring and troublesome as to occasion much ha-| formed a teté-de-pont. ‘This post was attucked on the nights of the 3d and 
rassing work to the British flotilla, which cruised about the neighbourhood, 4th with vigour by the enemy ; and though he was eventually repulsed, the 
while the Spaniards kept the stations before the enemy's works. ‘The French) loss was very considerable on (he part of our ally. As the weather, from the 
lines of circumyallation were now completed on a gigantic scale. From Rota) earliest preparation for the expedition, had een such as to prevent the possi- 
they passed through Santa Maria aud Pnerto Real, then through Chiclana, and) bility of landing on the coast or bay even, without great risk, and with no pros- 
down to the Torre Bermeja, forming an immense semicircle from sea to sea, of pect of being able to re-embark, should such a measure become necesary, the 
ten leagues in length, and bristled with three hundred pieces of cannon. apprehension of having a force, which, with such prospects, | could scarcely ex- 
Except the occasional chase and destruction of the petty privateers, some of Pect actively to employ, when its services might be positively usefal elsewhere, 
which were driven on the rocks aud burnt or demolished in the very teeth of| 9 defending the téte-de-pont, or in opening a communication with the army from 
the French batterics, affairs went sluggish enough. Flags of truce passed oc-| the Isla de Leon, induced me to state my sentiments on the subject, and the 


casionally, and civilities were exchanged between Sir Richard Keats and Vic- regiment of Toledo was in consequence disembarked. The sea on the coast 
; having considerably impeded our communications, we were still uncertain 


tor, who was now * alone in his glory,’ Marshal Soult having been called away |, yiag ' 

by exigent circumstances. ‘The cartel boats were closely watched : on the one; whether the advance of the army would be by Medina or Conil, and of its pre- 

hand the English being only allowed to touch upon the outer beach of Puerto; |¢8® situation, until the 5th, when at 1! a.m. 1 was informed by telegraph from 

Santa Maria, and on tie other the French were strictly confined to the Milford. | the Isla, that it was seen advaueing from the southward near the coast. But 
‘though the Implacable and Standard weighed, to engage Catalina, the piiots 


Still. such was the intense curiosity to look at each other, that both sides inter- | 4 . 
mixed their boat's crews with officers in disguise ; aad we ourselves pulled a bow! Tefused to take them to their appointed stations ; ond, in the opinion of the 
oar on a sultry day merely to walk jualf an hour on a little bit of burning beach) est informed, the weather was of too threatening a cast to venture a ne. 
between Santa Maria and Fort Conception, and talk with some of the Mar-| Which, as the army was engaged by noon, according to the telegraph. would 


shal’s Staff, who were evidently clapping their pamp upon us. Intercourse of, not have favoured its operations. Under such circumstances, our measures 
‘were necessarily confined to feints ; whi'st the British troops, led by their gal- 


a still more open character took place, almost daily, at the advanced posts front-|| * 
ing Zuazo, where the parties were only a pistol-shot from each other. We /ant and able Commander, forgetting on the sight of the enemy their own fatrgue 
more than once visited this spot. On quitting the post, exactly at noon, we, and privations, and regardless of the enemy's advantage in numbers and situa- 
were soon saluted by two or three French officers, and a chat sustained for half, gained, by therr determined valour, though not without considerable loss, a 
an hour, when salutes were again exhanged, and each retired to their respective “!lory wneclipsed by any of the brace achvecements of the British armies. 

lines, after which a step outside would have instantly met with a bullet. One! The readerneed scarcely be told, that the victory thus announced was that 
way or another we gathered that fire-rafts were preparing both at Santa Maria|,of Barrosa, achieved by a mere handful of Brush troops over two divisions of 
Cano de to gun the army, commanded by Marshal Victor in person. And thus it bap- 

arc-boats were loo constantly on the alert for us to care a about thei. pened. 

Such were the state of affairs when, in the early part of Pebediey ths Gehuell’ On the junction of the Spanish army, La Pena played the first fiddle, for 
system of the Spaniards thawed a little, and a suggestion of General Graham's) General Graham, in an evil moment, had ceded the chief command, with the 
threw animation into every department. As Soult was now occupied in look-| view of preserving unanimity. But judging that Victor would surely quit his 
ing after Ballasteros aud Mendizabal, i: was resolved that a combined expedi-| lines and show figat, he had obtained a promise from the Spaniard to make short 
tion should sail from Cadiz to ‘Tarifa, march upon the rear of the enemy’s! marches ; to keep the soldiers fresh for battle ; and not to approach the enemy 
camp at Chiclana, worry Victor, and drive him out of his lines. On Sunday, \except in a concentrated mass. With this understanding, things advanced in a 
the 17th, all the English flat-bottomed boats were taken from the quay and||promising manner as far as Vejer, the Spaniards increasing by the San Roque 
distributed among the squadron, and un the following morning the embarkation) |and other reinforcements as they relied onwards ; so that La Pena’s division 
commenced, when, as if to inspirit the Regency, the Implacable, 74, command-| now amounted to 12,000 infantry, 800 horse, and 24 guns. But it was in ad- 
my by the present Sir George Cockburn, arrived from Vera Craz, with treasure} |vancing from this encampment, that the irresolution, iunbecility, and perhaps 
or them. On the inornmg of the t i ies bei anish Generis splay self ; ace of 
and had a long conference with Admirals Keats, Valdez, and Villa-vicencio.| sandy soil, and most wretched guides, was protracted through sixteen heavy 
a these — the gun-boats kept the enemy's batteries in play, by hours. On arriving, therefore, on the morning of the 5th of March, at the low 
way of attracting their attention from the flats and other boats. ‘The result of| ridge of Barrosa, there was little show of any capacity for exertion in the fa- 
the conference m the Milford’s cabin will be best gathered in Sir Richard’s of- Laished and fatigued soldiers. ‘There was, however, «call at hand for prompti- 
= ee written onthe Wednesday evening, after the Generals had//tude, bravery, and determination. 

een landed :— | ‘The woody ridge of Barrosa is about three or four miles from the mouth of 

* An expedition having becn determined upon by the Spanish Government, the Rio Saneti Petri. It trends from the coast about a mile and a half inland, 
to which Lieutenant-Gienera! Graham had consented to give his personal assis-! being bounded on the leit side by the coast cliffs, on the mght by the healthy 
tance, together with that of a considerable postion of the troops under his com-| plain of Chiclana, and iu front by a pine forest, beyond which rise the broken 
mand, I have felt it my duty, after fully stating in council the uncertainty andj grounds of Bermeja, the red, which fill the space between the Cano del Coto, 

son the coast are subject, to lend the expedition all the aid and assis-|/forced, after a sharp skirmish, by the Spanish vanguard, under the active 
tance in my power, and a body of troops, exceeding three thousand, including} General Ladeddh whe thereby opened the passage into the Isla, by the bridge 
Cavalry, various military stores and provisions, are at present embarked, either winch Zayas had thrown across from Point Loma to La Baculo. 
His Majesty's Alban Druid, Comus, Sabine, ‘Tuscan, Ephira,) Hardly had the harnessed troops halted, before La Pena ordered Graham to 
teady, and Rebuil, in such transports as | could avail myself of, or in Spa-| march the British division through the wood to the Red ‘Tower, which he in- 
nish men-of-war, and small transports of our ally; and the whole, together |stantly set about obeying, in the full pursuasion that the Spaniards would hold 
= x se poset fleet of Spanish . yee in which a body of veetar thousand) Barrosa height, as the key both to offeusive and defensive movements. But 
roops of that nation are embarked, are waiting m_ this bay a favourable oppor-| |searcely had he entered the wood when La Pena, without any notice, carried 
tunity to proceed into the Straits, with a view to force a landmg between Cape; otf his whole army to the Sancti Petri. At this moment he was told that the 
Trafalgar and Cape de Plata at ‘lariffa or at Algeziras, in failure of the *Wol enemy appeared in force on the plain, and was rapidly advancing towards the 
Pons ia ths C Chief of thi od heights of Barrosa,which their van was then ascending. ‘The tidings were true 
al Is omman ‘met thes expedition ; and as for there was the Duke of Belluno,with upwards ot 8000 choice troops,3 
yect is to unite the Spanish forces at S. Roque with the troops sent from, squadrons of cavalry, and 14 guns, bent upon cutting off the British division. 
hence, with a view to make a combined actack on the rear of the enemy's line! Graham's happy presence of :nind and quickness of decrsion thwarted the de- 
before Cadiz ; at the same time demonstrations, and an attempt to open a com-| sign. ‘To retreat under such circumstances, would have endangered the whole 
munication with our troops, are to be made from this quarter, which is thought! | Army ; he therefore instantly counter-marched, aad resolved to attack, 
to require very particular attention ; | have, therefore, placed the execution of] although the advantage of the battle-field was already m Victor's hand. So 
the British naval part of the expedition under the able command of Capt.|‘sudden was all this transaction, that the British troops formed two masses, with- 
Brace, of the St. Albans. _. |/Out attention to regiments or brigades; the one under General Dilkes, mareh- 

The above dispatch, having been written in the hurry of the moment, is not! ing against Ruffin’s division, while the other, under Colonel Wheatly, stood up 
quite so exact as our own journal can supply. ‘The force under Graham was|'to Laval’s division. All fatigues were forgotten, and the most animating alac- 
considerably above 3000 men, exclusive of two companies of the Portuguese) rity was everywhere displayed. Colone! Brown's address to the Slashers, on 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Bush, and 180 Hussars of the German Le-| receiving orders that he was * to fight,” excited a glee, which is most salutary 
gion. They were embarked in the St. Albans and Stately, 64's, the Druid fri-llon such oceasions : ** There, you lucky fellows, the General has chosen you to 
gate, Comus, 22, Sabine, Tuscan, and Ephira stoops, Steady and Rebuff gun-| advance !” ; 
brigs, and thirty-seven square-rigged transports. ‘They were also accompanied | The French came on in column, preceded by « cloud of daring light infantry, 
by four of the finest gun-boats, with mauy misticos and small craft. They sailed! who concealed the direction of the attack by a rapid fire. Meantime, the ar- 
on the 21st, leaving the Spanish part of the expedition to follow, and were, tillery, under Major Duncan, soon opened a powerful battery of ten guns in our 
quickly before ‘Tarita ; bat from the state of the weather it was found imprac-| centre, and never was ordnance better served and plied, albeit most desperate 
trcable to make a landing there. Capt. Brace, therefore, ran past it, and pro-//attacks were made upon them. Laval’s division unchecked by the havoe of 
ceeded to Algeziras, where General Graham and the troops were landed on the this well-directed fire, reached the British line, but, after a murderous conflict, 
22nd, and marched to ‘Tarifa the next day. Here the force was augmented by| |were broken and driven back by the determined charge of the Guards, 28th, 


t lsome detachments of soldiers, and the 28:h Regt, well known as the gallant 
mbered 4340 effective men; and on 
strong, brought thither in 
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She was a form of life and light, 
That seen became a part of sight. 
While this terrible but brilliant conflict was proceeding, La Pena was idly 
looking on, and made vo attempt on the retreating and discomfited French army ; 
and although General Whittingham, who commanded the Spanish cavalry ,seems 


She was evidently all in all to him; the heart of his enjoyment, the soul of 
all his earthly interest ; and rapturous idolatry, the loving and generous capa- 
. : oy . , city of thus living devotedly and solely for another, finding a new 4 weeter 
to have persuaded General Graham that he was of service in checking corps!) unding nev and sweet 
existence im the mere sense of her perfections, invested a character, otherwise 
there was a loud murmur against hin, and, from our recollection, it was not — : 
‘commonplace enough, with something of dignity 
groundless. At all events, we know Napier to be perfectly right in saying— 6 


no stroke in aid of the British was struck by « Spanish sabre that day.” Un- 
der these circumstances, therefore, General Graham, after retaining possession 
of the field of battle fur several hours, indignantly threw up his colleague, and 
filed over Zaya’s bridge into the Isla. ‘This was a strong measure, bnt one 
which gratified every Briton there ; 2nd mark how Wellngton spoke of it to 
Lord Liverpoo]l— 

“ From the accounts which I have received of the ground, and from what J 
know of the nature and disposition of the Allied Army, I have no doubt that if 
General Graham had not determined to make this attack immediately, the Al- 
lied Army would have been Jost 

“T feel equally confident that His Royal Highness will approve of Lieut.- 
General Graham's decision in retiring to the Isla de Leon on the 6th imstant. 
adverting to the losses which the troops had sustained, the fatigues they had 
undergone, and the omussion of the Spanish Commander-in-Chief to aflord 
them any support in the action which they had fought on the preceding 
day.” 

Having been charged with dispatches jor Lieut.-General Graham from Sir 
Richard Keats, we left the boat in the Almanza creek, arrived at Barrosa just 
at the conclusion of the battle, and remained on the scene of action during the 
whole night. ‘The field was covered far and near with the dead and dying, the 
groans and cries of the latter being very moviug as the cold increased ; and as 


there was still an apprehension that the French would return, many of the poor | 


creatures were crawling towards the temporary bridge. ‘The boat's crew, 
therefore, had work enough on their hands, in aiding and assisting wherever 
they could. On the followmg day, Capt. Cockburn arrived with a large divi- 
sion of boats, with supplies and assistance, and was useful in securing the pri- 
soners, and bringing off the wounded. A division of gun-boats had previously 
been sent round, under Capt. Hall's direction: but they were in immment dan 
ger from unskilful pilots, and the Rambler was nearly lost on the rocks of the 


Sancti Petri, whence she was rescued by the address of Lieut. Thomas. Find-'! 


ing the anchorage bad, and the weather threatening, they had returned to Cadiz, 
the temporary bridge preventing their getting up into the river 

While these affairs were being transacted at the south-east end of the Isla, 
the outer bay exhibited a very considerable stir, which, though after the eleventh 
hour, had its use. Sir Richard Keats had inten 
General Graham, but this aim was defeated by the failure of timely informatio 
of the approach of the expedition ; and it was afterwards discovered that the 


officer entrusted with the important letter to the Admiral, had thought proper | ay 

to go in chase of a suspicious vessel. By this gross dereliction of duty, Sir |Magnifice 
Richard was not aware of the actuai march till the report of the cannon and) 


musketry announced that the battle had commenced. 1t was clear that a des- 


cent would then have no effect on the fate of the field; but in order that the! 
the (lm her eyes as the garb she had last worn—brilliant as a court-dress. Her hair 


the |Detraying traces of disorder, ‘ her zone unbound,” her slippered feet, and dingy 


subsequent military movements should not be harassed, after dispatching 
stores and provisions to the army, he made preparations for an attack upon 
enemy's works, by way of diversion, on the morrow. 


PEOPLE WHEN AT HOME: A PRIVATE VIEW. 


(CONFESSIONS oF A KEYHOLE. )—BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 


Love made poor Swansdowne a noble fellow ; as the great enlightening, hu- 
||manizing, purifying, beneficent passion has made noble. millions and millions 
jof natures. that else had grovelled im the dust and mire of the slavish sensual 
world. Something of Cymon is in all men, and Iphigenias are not scarce. 
‘The transforming power rarely, if ever, fails. Where one creature has been 
debased, thousands have been exalted by love; where ove has been crushed 
and trampled by his violence, thousands, countless thousands, haye been raised, 
| refined, enraptured, and redeemed. 

A happy family were the Swansdownes, on the day of their arrival, and each 
of them in turn, girls and mother, might have sat to Sir Joshua for her picture. 
Each was apparently in high fashion ; choicely apparelled ; arrayed as for the 
‘reception of company, with the uicest taste and care; and yet dress was so 
‘worn by each as if it were impossible she could ever dress otherwise. They 
jall_ seemed to be so atured, not that they might look well in strange or even 
jin friendly eyes, but simply that they might be pleasing in the sight of ene 
another. 
| Assembled at breakfast the vext morning, these rainbow tints had totally fled 
ithe group composing the family picture. They had arrived the day before at 
jtheir new abode, with the feeling of visiters, aud they had besides paraded 
igaily im the sunshine of Pall-mall. Now they were at home. A more un- 
sightly set of drabs never yet tuok tea for breakfast. [ could hardly at first put 
faith in my spying faculty. so singular and deceptive was the transformation. 
| ‘The queen-sloven possessed hopeful subjects, but these young things were far 
ifrom coming up to the elaborate disorder of the elder style. Mrs. Swansdowne, 
indeed, was superb and unapproachable in her display of the negligences. She 
was a paragon of deshabille, a pattern for the contemners of appearances, a 
high priestess in the temple of no-fashion, a mirrur and a mode) for the whole 
ijtribe of slatterns. She might have been ever crying with the forlorn, bewilder- 
Beatrice, 


How comes this hair undone ! 

Its wandering strings must be what blind me so, 

And yet I tied it fast! 

| Yes, such was the character assumed by Mrs. Swansdowne on her second ap- 
‘|pearance. Had she stood before mec twelve feet high the wonder would have 


ded a diversion in favour of been less-—less than the transformation that had taken place. She, alas, who 
n bad been attired ‘as ladies wish to be,’ although wishes may sometimes fail 


‘of success—who seemed inspired by an vuerring taste, and had made millinery 

ook sublime—to whom elegance appeared natural, and neatness (eclipsing even 
nce) indispensable :—-she was now in the last stage of unmitigated, 
jundisguisable slovenliness. 


| Yet, cup in hand, she smiled complacently, and seemed conscious of no un- 


jseemnliness. Her attire, for aught that appeared, was as tasteful and becoming 


'\drapery huddled on as it by accident, or in the dark, presented a picture only 
to be adequately seen by the light which contrast throws upon it. The genius 
for adornment showed off admirably the vast talent for disfigurement possessed 
iby the female head of the Swansdownes. 

And what slippers! what a morning wrapper! what soiled white, what faded 


No inhabitant of the many-tenanted apartment I belong to, was ever seen |yellow, what dreary pink! Spirit of mortal beauty, how may mortal ugliness 
under circumstances of more striking contrast than the fair, the beautiful, the jenshroud you ! 
delicate Mrs. Swansdowne. What a light broke ito the room when she first| Ye powers of propriety, that govern times and seasons, and regulate the eter- 
entered it, flushing all things, ceiling, walls, and floor, with magic loveliness, jnal fitness of things, what has a crumpled nightcap to do with the broad, bright 


and kindling in every crevice and corner a golden lustre. Her presence aide sunshine ! 


dispensed visible rays, such whutcness and rosiness were mingled in her beauty, 


such a harmony was seen and fel. ou al] ber eestures, looks, and movements 


]f a mermaid had been destineal to be so be-decked, the green one must have 
blushed red at the first peep into the glass. Had Venus risen from the sea’s 


But Mrs. Swansdowne was by uo ineaus the handsomest woman in the watery bed m such a costume, she must have instantly sought a watery grave 
world. Beauty of a far higher, far more perfect character than hers, has||in despair, and under coroner Neptune’s direction, a verdict of “ found drowned’’ 


been often seen ; and—blessings on the pleasure-giving stock whence it comes ! 


' would have been recorded. 


will often be scen again. Her face might have been more exquisitely formed,| There sat the tasteful, * stylish Mrs. Swansdowne, and so sat she, morning 


sightliness of costume, to frighten crows out of their wits. 


her features might have been imore regular ; her figure was not faultless, and | after morning, by the side of girls almost equally adapted, by an ingenious un- 


a completer symmetry might possibly have been added a fuller and finer grace 


of air or carriage. But however all this might be, there she was, in her col-| And where sat poor S. all the time’ Qh, in the * bosom of his family.”* 


lected charms, which was base clownishness and insensibility to criticise, a)|There he also sat, morning after morning, in the midst ; himself smart and 
living rival to the statue that enchants the world; there she stood, walked, or, spruce, “ neat, trimly dressed, and his beard new-reaped,”"—a plant of promise 
sat, scattering delights by infinite careless graces of expressive attitude, and jamong luxuriant weeds,—a bit of modern stucco-work amidst splendid dilapi- 
looking, at every turn of the varied picture, more echanting perhaps than eyen||dations, making disorder more disorderly by his primness. 

a prouder and more perfect beauty would do, One who was himself point devise, could not but note the disregard to ap- 


fs 
cd 
10 
) and 77th Reginents A part of the 67th also supported this attack, and rhis probably was in som« degree the eflect of that nameless but essential { 
‘ evinced the most gallant spirit: a few days before this, some of the officers charm, which softens, refines and elevates every other in woman—that charm ; 
Me were expressing to us their great satisfactiou on the prospect of service, as which can have no existence but in the habitual exercise of a taste the most ® 
it their regiment had not been in the ficld since the death of General Wolfe,’ pure, and a pervading delicacy peculiar to the feminine mind. This was seen # 
if onthe heights of Abraham, Their re-appearance under fire was a sharp in her air, it governed every motion, it was heard in the very tones of her voice, 4 
4 one ; but they escaped with ten rank and file kille d, and thirty-four wounded and it was disceroible in al] the arrangements of her dress 4 
Meanwhile, a bloody contest ensued ou the right wing of the position, and In her dress, especially, was Mrs. Swansdowne “a real blessing to mothers, 
af ; in the event was not less successfu Che tire of Ivuffin’s musketry and artil- by showing them how their dau.iters should be arrayed, and how they them- , 
thy lery from the heights, occasioned ps 108s aimong our advanc Ing troops ; and, selves might find acornment without resorting to an uuseemly mimicry ef youth 
bd confident of success, he met General Dilkes on the ascent of the hill, when the Young herself, though the object of admiring affection shining through the 
j contest became saiguinary to the extreme lhe almost unparalleled exertion eyes of pretty girls, she was the mirrors in which they might look for grace, 
# of every officer, and the imvineible bravery of every soldier, as the General) propriety, and becomingness, all represented in her person, the model by which 
warinly expressed it, overcame ¢ very obstacle; the French were forced back they might acquire the true art and siyle of ornament 4 
5 with dreadful slaughter, and General Rutlin’s division, unable to stand against In this ornament, however, there was no “ foreign aid: in other words, no 
ag the British bayonets, was driven from the heights in confusion, leaving their dash, no splendour, no excess; even tie loveliness of Mrs. Swansdowne would j 
Rs Genera! in our hands [se French were now nn full retreat; and the Bri- have been crushed under the weight of lavish decoration ; it was tou tender 
i ; tish were so exhausted by the march, the fight, andthe having been twen- to admit of being surrounded with glitter and rich colours Mhe essence, the 
, ty-four hours under arms, without jood or rest, that they were too exhaust- spirit of it was simplicity ; that destroyed or hidden, it would have ceased to ; 
t ed for pursuit , but for this, the victory had been still more signal In exist ; and upon this principle , there jore, her Gress was arrange d in its minutest 3 
& the charges, our poor knocked-up fellows could not* keep up with the French particulars. The nicest art was invisibly present ; taste and elegance had left no- % 
q skips thing further to be accomplished After all, if the term neatness may be under- ; 
4 The conflict of Barrosa lasted only an hour anda half, but it was obstinate, stood to comprise ¢ nough of embellishment, it might be said that Neatness was a 
4 violent, and bloody Our loss in killed and wounded amounted to 1243, or, the favourite attendant-nymph at her toilet i 
ej nearly one-third of the whole army ; but, unlike battle-returns in general, ther Happily fur the father, the girls promised to be amazingly like their mother ; : 
r a was not 4 man Missing or | iken prisone Che French were terribly cut up, and happily for the mother, the father wa nughty proud of them all. Mr , 
be since their casualties could net be reckoned at much less than 3000 men; of Swansdowne was perhaps something of a goose ; but he had brains enough to 4 
a these General Bellegard \ide-d » of Victor, the Colonel of the 8th ‘kno here ] t | He f t it 
i se ellegardc, an Alde-0e-camp of Ic r, th th were his heart lay © Was passionately fond Of his wile, but it would 
% Regt., and many other officers, were killed in the field; and Generals Ruffin have been quite superfluous for him to tell her so; for his eyes, as they obeyed 
‘a and Rousseau, 1 Colonel, 9 Captains, 8 Subalterns, and 420 rank and file fell the law of fascination, and followed her about, left his ' » eloquence. 3 
into our hands. ‘The trophies were an imperial eagle, three stand of colours,’ ‘To him q 
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pearances around him; but, whatever he thought, he said nothing ; his eyes | 
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Swansdowne, unable to work a reform, surveyed his late idol with indiffer- 


made no silent complaint to his partner, nor did they give sign, by the slightest ence When she * got herself up” for society, and looked lovely as of old, 
diminution of their fond admiration, of a consciousness that his out-door divini- he saw no trace of the temporary divinity, but recognised ouly the habitual slat- 
ty was a dowdy in doors, and that his fine bird, after all, required fine feathers.||tern. He saw but the wife of his home, not the wiie of the world. 


His thoughts seemed fixed on the pearl in his oyster, and he was blind to the | 
dirty, rough outside of tie shell 

But it may be supposed that, bad as the slatternly habit was, it disappeared 
at least with the breakfast. ‘This, however, entirely depended on the arrange- 
ments forthe day. If visiters were to be seen, or if visits were to be paid, 
Mrs. Swansdowne was quite another woman, and her girls were not the same 
girls. ‘The cares of the toilet then became the first of duties; the very pret- 
tiest articles of dress and decoration were brought out, the nicest taste was’ 
evinced in the choice of colours, every thing becoming came readily to the lady's 
hand, and she was as a golden pheasant in its feathers, compared with the same 
thing out of them. She had the happy art, while complying with the caprices 
of fashion, so as never to look singular, to shape and modify them to her own 
style, so that what to many were disguises, were embellishments to her, and 
all this she did so easily, and as though by instinet, that it was the more sur- 
prising she should ever take the trouble to be a sloven. 

Such was the domestic practice for weeks and montis. Mrs. Swansdowne 
was never neat, never near the point of visibility, in the morning ; and unless 
somebody was expected, she hardly got nearer to it at night 

* Tt’s hardly worth while to dress, eiris,”” she would say, * nobody will see 
us but your father. My dear Joseph.” she would add, on his arrival, “ 1 am in 
the most odious and frightful disorder, as you perceive. Now, did you ever see 


such a dress !—look at my hair—here's a shoe—positively J must go and look 
for a pin, for Uiis bodice hus hardly any fastening at all ; but you know, my! 


dear, [ was aware we should be alone, and one ought not to mind being an 
abominable fright to you. If any body had been coming in with you indeed— 
but, as the dear eirls said, ‘it’s only papa.’ - 

By slow degrees, the inebriating fumes of early love cleared away from the! 
bram of Swansdowne, and he began to sce a flaw in this reasoning. Nothing 
yet did he say, but sometimes his eyes would wander over the careless, * unti- 
dy” person of his wife, with a consciousness that the domestic angel may be 
effectually hidden in a loose gown and dabbled mbbous. ‘There was certainly 
less of rapture and admiration in his looks on these occasions ; nor was the old 
feeling brought back by his glance falling on the girls 

At length he found that this domestic doctrine relative to appearance, was a) 
false doctrine. He plainly saw, what had been visible all along, that the beauty! 
of his home was a delusion, and that to possess a treasure which is never used,’ 
is to be practically without it. Others had greater pleasvre m it than he had! 
They could perceive the grace and loveliness of his wife ; Ae, save at intervals, 
had to dwell upon the reverse of the picture. ‘Io them she was an enchant- 
ress—to him, a breaker of sweet spells; gorgeous tapestry to them—to him, 
rags. 

The daily compliment now lost its effeet-—* With you, what does it signify 
how one looks!” “J thought this dress would do, as we should be by our- 
selves!" No, these expressions, which he first accepted as endearments, how- 
ever false the reasoning they implied, now became distasteful. 

Why so fond of bemg a fright fo him, he might reasonably argue! The 
compliment was more expensive than pleasant. In all other eyes the desire of 


At length, as he could not improve her, he resolved to deteriorate hamsel/— 
80 that, by a more equal balance of faults, they might be more on a footang. 
He thereiore took fervently to drinking, as the vice most proper to the man who 
jmarnes a sloven. But his taste fer neatness did not desert hin here; he took 
even his liquors neat—as a constant, delicate, and tinal rebuke to his wife: who, 
however, for her part, fer gone im disfigurement as she was, conld not be per- 
lsuaded to take to sackcloth and ashes 

The tenants who succeeded these, were the Fuzeagle family. ‘They took 
possession with an air ot condescension and diguity, as though the castle built 
for their progenitors, before the Conquest was dreamed of, was undergoing re- 
pair. With what a proud step they trod the floor, and what more than mde- 
jpendence, what affluence was in their looks | 

Cireat people visited them, and sometimes they visited great people. When 
they thus went forth, amstocracy was afoo’, proud m its humuity. ‘Their looks 
ifell upon the surrounding neighbourhood as on persons and places remote from 
lal] their associations, and pitris Of an inferior order of things. 

One thing was pretty clear—they uiust have ainple means of living. Want 
jseemed to be a century’s march betund them; lebour could never bave soiled a 
finger of that family since Adam dug ins garden. | Independent, if not super- 
fluously rich, they must unquestionably be; they lived well, past all doubt, 
‘though how they lived exactly, nobody exactly knew ; they were proud, and any 
thing but poor—so said all. 
| But had these knowing people been shut up with Ue Fitzeagles for a single 
day in that family apartment, could they have taken a point of survey from the 
ikeyhole, the tale must have had a different termination. What a deadly, sicken- 
ing, starving struggle between poverty and pride must then have been laid bare, 
lim all its hourly and momentarily extremities of anguish and horror, to the eyes 
of living witnesses. But on those scenes no man ever ljooked—ol their exist- 
no one ever dreamed. 

‘Yo what a strait was the haughty, famished father reduced! Plenty had once 
[been his ;—fortune, inferior to fis birth, yet a solid wall and barrier between 
jhim and need. It crumbled away, and tuen feli—and the icy waters of penury 
trolled in upon him, steeping hun to the lips. All the energy left to life then, 
;Was exercised in the great struggle for appearance ; to keep up appearances de- 
!manded the sacrifice of nights as well as days. he whole after business of 
lexistence was merged in hourly experiments io solve the grand problem—how 
jlittle lite could subsist upon, and how much i could conceal. To go without a 
\dinner was the easiest part of it; to seem to have had a good one, under such 
|circumstances, was the difficulty. Nobody knew they had not dined, but the 
isense of their own guilt looked pailidly out of their taces 
| ‘The instant some grand visiter had taken his departure, the hard labour ap- 
[pointed for each day of the dreary week was resumed. ‘The needie was agam 
iplied, assidvously and long, by the tair, suft, tired fingers to which necessity 
uad taught skill; the little drawing, or the trifling ornament, or the child’s toy, 
lwas proceeded with, though with a heart desponding over the thought that at 
ithe meanest possible price its sale might yet be difheult to effect ; and the pen 


her beart was to look lovely. No matter how insignificant the persons, no mat-!/wWas once more seized, in the vague, wild Lope Uliat another anonymous transla- 


ter even how disliked, for them she would put on her brightest and best—1m 
their sight, she would be as the star of the morning. ‘lo please those for whom: 
she did not care a rush she took boundless pains ; to look well in the eyes of 


affection she never dreamed of making an effort. By the Stranger over the | 


jtion trom Lucretius or Horace, another treatise on abstruse subjects by an un- 
known hand, might, if offered at once to the bookseller, prove luckier than the 
last. 

And when the miserable pittance came—it by blessed fortune, it came at all, 


way she would not have been caught in untidy attire for the world; by Love, ees tap few cf ithe bare necessaries of liie could they afford ty buy! Poorer 


whose fidelity and partiality she lived, she never for an mstant cared how she! 
might be seen ! 


than the poorest, luxuries were necessaries to them. They must provide at any 
'lcost for external effect—they must buy jor daily wear, abroad or at home, more 


Ah! what multitudes of foolish and cracl mistakes of this kind, have in all! |than absolute want required—they must feast the world’s eye with tokens that 
ages innocently planted thorns in the pillow of wedded life. ‘They originate’ the fell tooth of hateful, hungry, wolfish Poverty was not gnawing their hearts 


possibly in the idea, which in some heads is a conviction, that love is blind 
There never was such an enormous mistake as this, the parent of others. Love 


may possibly be blind now and then (partially so) before marriage ; but when) | 


within them, and calling ravenous looks into their eyes, which they could ill 
isubdue. 
Nay more ; they must provide the smail stock of wine, the mexpensive, yet 


he das once paid his visit to the matrimonial altar, how he opens his eyes. Love’ jnot easily obtained delicacy, for the unsuspecting visiter known in better times ; 
blind! Why, married love ts astonishingly keen-eyed, and can see right through |who, as the door closed upon him, mdst have died almost of humiliation and 
the fall moon into next menth ipity, could he have possibly surmised the havoc he had made in their little hos- 

How should even simple Mr. Swansdowne, with love looking out from his| |pitable store—could he have seen how, when he was gone, poverty took pride’s 
lids, fail at last to perceive the grave distinetion between neatness and negli-||place, and collected the scanty /ragments of the repast, as things precious in 


gence! But thousands of women st!! living have no faith in this fact of per-| 
ception. ‘They cannot or will not understand what a wonderful oculist matn-|} 
mony is, and that a gold ring hasa magic cure for Capid’s defective vision. || 
They gv on like Mrs. Swansdowne—channing every body but thew husbands ;'| 
dressing for nobodies, delighting strangers, looking eminently becoming when 
the one pair of eyes are away ; but for him whose taste should be most studied,| 
* Oh, any thing will do!” 


the sight of want, sparing them irom present appetite, however sharp ; could he 
nave dreamed that the very remnants of what they had proflered their guest, 
were more than they dare allow to themselves 
And uf to the needful meal which home so rarely provided, they were hap- 
ily invited abroad, which often happened, was tus a source of practical relief? 
Never ; and very rarely could the apparent benefit be accepted. The one 


‘sumptuous dinner, free of charge, involved expenses greater than the cost of 


They haye woven the spe!! of youth and beauty around him, and they foolishiy,!many weeks’ living ; the very gratuity to a servant would exceed the price ot 


imagine that it will work euchantments, when its bright hues fade into the neu-'| 
tral tints of midiife, or the drab-colour of the slattern. ‘hey came, saw, and)! 


some daily meals: for those who give by the standard of pride instead of pover- 
ty, give the more largely because they aie poor; and to many, at some period 


conquered—and now they forget to secure the prize, and provide against defeat. jor turn of life, must the reflection have come— * If | could well afford to spend 


They stamped the image of elegance and order upon his mind, and forget that, 
the obverse of that image is quite as easily impressed. 

The reasoning of these fair conquerors (every one of them is in imminent, 
danger of a fail) amounts to this 
him.’ 

“ His opinion is of more importance to me than any thing else in existence, | 
therefore there is no necessity to look well in his eyes.” 

* He has devoted to me his love and his life, and therefore I shall lavish the! 
pieasant allurements of my finery upon other people—any thing wall do for 
dear Joe 

Mrs. Swansdowne the beautiful, found to her cost that her adoring lover, af-| 
terwards her admiring husband, could turn caustic critic in due season, and sharp’ 
were the remonstrances of tongue as well as look which every day brought! 
forth. Sometimes they had their effect—girls and mamma were ‘‘ fit to be| 
seen” before breakfast ; at others, they would show their respect for his opin-, 
10n, by a tremendous scamper, and general clearing up of litters, as he knocked! 
at the door; reappearing aiter a short absence, with manifest symptoms about, 
them of a recent and rapid ordeal at the toilet. 

The bad habit was checked, not cured ; so the girls were sent off to school, 
to be instructed in the art of ronning shoes down at heel, pinning up holes in 
muslin, and fastening hair upon a plan favourable to its becoming agreeably 
loose or gracefully undone. Mrs. Swansdowne staid at home cultivating the! 
mystery of tossing one thing here and another there, then sweeping all into a 
comer at the first note of an arrival, and rushing upstairs t render her iNt-used | 
beauty presentable. i 


this guinea as | here must do, there would be no ovcasion to spend one sixpence 
of 

It is parted with because it 1s wanted 

‘The horrible, unceasing, heart-weariog struggle continued ; but it became 


‘‘He prefers me to all the world, therefore I shall take no pains to please|/sterner and more difficult. Pride grew more and more out at elbows, and po- 


verty the more plainly grinned through the holes. ‘The contrast between the 
out-door and the in-dgor man was less and less ; to cheaper quarters, nearer the 
roof, the strugglers were removed, when I fost sight of them 

It was not until the deathbed of wie uncompromismg father promised speedy 
relief to all wants, that pride relaxed its last convulsive grasp, and consented 
by its own sacrifice to accept for others a release. 


The next tenant, Josias Oakby called, was a solitary man. As he entered 
upon his tenancy, all concerned with the occupation of it might have’ prepared 
for a gloomy season. ‘J‘here was nothing prepossessing in his looks, something 
repuisive in Ins manner, nothing conciliatory in his tones. Sourness and severity 
were in his visage, and a husk of misanthropy all over him, 

He looked prymgly into me, as he tried the lock of the door, and finding that 
to be right, he inspected other fastenings, fixed his wuting-desk, carelessly ar- 
ranged a few books, stirred up his fire, and was at home. 

ow at that moment stood his account with the world, which spoke not well 
of him, regarding him as a once-sheltering tree from whose boughs now fall 
poison-drops ! 

He had been rich in youth, and lavishly generous. Careless to conceal, 
though careless of praise, his bounty found tongues to proclaim it, and the re- 
putation he innocently acquired, wes deemed proof positive of his ostentation 
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and pride of pocket. Apt to bestow on impulse and almost uninquiringly, his’ 'there were upwards of a dozen in our troop. All eyes were turned towards a 
beneficence was rankly abused, and he was abused with it, for profligately en-| horseman riding furiously along the rocky road and followed by another in as 
couraging vice and dissipation. Large sums given and squandered, larger lent much haste ; the road was crowded with our company as to make them halt, 
on securities good as nutshells—charity perverted by villany and deception to ‘and as the ** Buenos dias Senors”’ of almost all greeted the travellers, our mule- 


Fesrvary 10, 


corrupt ends, and upright worldly dealing seeking just returns, construed into. 
hardness and avarice—he buttoned his pocket, turned his back upon the world,’ 
and appeared to walk away from it as far as he could. 

His suitors saw little of him, his assailants less ; tothe first he turned a face,’ 
into which, if the milk of kindness flowed yet uncurdled in his heart, no drop of 
it had found its way to mingle with the vinegar and gall; and to the last, he 
lent an ear as if he would draw from virulent misrepresentation an odd kind of 
inwardly-chuckling amusement. ‘The universal verdict was that he had been’ 
purse-proud in his gilts, grasping in his loans, unprosperous and disappointed in 
both, and had turned misanthrope preparatory to a misership. 

Josias Oakby, on the contrary, had been generous and disinterested in all | 
his deeds ; he had been charitable for the sake of charity; kind and good | 
tv human nature, for very love of it, faults and all He had been grossly, 
mistaken, abused, cheated ; and under a sense of such rewards, he had now be-'| 
come 

A knock at the door! A suitor is announced, and refused admission. An-, 
other is named—with the like result. A letter is brought, and returned un-, 
opened—all in that handwriting ordered to be reyected invariably. A second) 
letter ; this may be left, but there is no answer. Another visiter, a petitioner ; 
well, he may come in, but he takes nothing by the motion, moving as the tale is. 
There is evidently no more milk in Josias, than in a “ male tiger.”” 

I saw him smile—there was a grim smile on his visage, like a moonbeam on 
a standing pool—as the begying, half-choked wretch lett the room 


Josias stood before mc. a sori of Timon in low life. The man's soul was) 
evidently a hlank book, as far as good deeds were concerned ; but records of ha-. 
tred and malice, uncharitableness and revenge, blotted its pages abundantly. | 

More suitors ; the memory of his ostentatioa attracts thein still, and perhaps 
what they formerly extracted from his love of fame, they now hope to squeeze 
from hiseccentricity. But they come in vain; flatly and hopelessly repulsed, 
dismissed with hard looks and cold words—-letters sent back as they came, or 


of my story was one of the residences of Count C 


\teers gave a respectful and friendly salute to the hindermost. ‘“ Do you know 
him, Quienes?” said I. “ Senor Doctor C—” replied the driver. “Twas the 
very man to whom I had a letter of introduction. 

| [rode forward, and, addressing my compliments, handed him a letter, he 
opened and read it. ‘* Ah!” said he, * poor Tom! how is he’? But, senor,” 
said he, “ an affair has taken place in the mountains between the king’s troops 
‘and a strong party of contrabandists. A young and promising officer, I'm told 
‘by my companion, is mortally wounded. Do me the favour of calling at No. 
Plaza Vivarambla.” 

Away bolted the guide and the doctor after him. T’rom this, until we arived 
at our dwelling in one of the principal streets, one scene of beauty succeeded 
another, till the mind of the unused became as it were satiated. Next day, 
after siesta hour, on turning into the Plaza Buenastardes de Bios, M. Amigo 
caused me to turn. "T'was the doctor. I inquired for the officer. 
| “Ah!” said he, “dead. Could not live ; run through, and spine-splintered. 
Strange, just such a wound as I once saw given by a gitano. The similarity 
jof the wound brings to my recollection a melancholy incident. How well has 
it been said, ‘Truth is oftentimes stranger than fiction.’ Doubtless you remark- 
led that magnificent pile, splendid above others, in the plain as you come down. 
‘That, senor, was once the princely residence of Sot de Roma, and at the time 
, prime-minister to this 
kingdom. The scene that occurred is vivid to my memory, though many sum- 


| mers have since passed over. Many a solano has blown ever this land : many, 


‘T might nearly say all, of iy best and earliest friends are gone, and how many 
of the stars of this land of beauty have | seen swept away in their bloom, alas! 
never to return.§ Asan intimate friend, | was requested to assist him in superin- 
tending the arrangements which were to grace the debué ot his only and beau- 
' teous daughter Leonora. Every thing was got up with the inagmiticence of an 
, Eastern prince ; before or since I have never seen it equalled. ‘The hall, grand 
in its immeusity, was ornamented and stuccoed in the arabesque style. The 


the inmost part their fate. twe | sofas of ebony and chairs of rosewood were worked (in place of chain) with 
to have a slight chance ; a strange face, a woman's, with hot tears trickling) ciiver wire, while the tables and sideboards, of the rarest wood, were covered 


down it, once appeared to move him for an instant ; but the tears were not 
hot enough to thaw the ice round his heart, and, lke the rest, she went empty 
away. 

Towards the close of the wintry day, he went forth to dinner, vowing that he 
had a huge appetite ; he seemed pleased with his work of rejection ; he had been’ 
petitioned, almost knelt to, and he had been merciless 

Josias bore a strong resemblance, not to a man who wanted his dinner, 
but to a cannibal, who had been all day feeding on human hearts stuffed with 
grief. 

On his return in the evening, the lights, the fire, the scene shut in, had a 
cheerful, exhilirating look ; Josias Oakby crossed the room, like a seow! on a 
bright face. ‘Then he drew his desk towards the fire, and his chair to the desk ;) 
opened letters and read—read again and auswered ; a book, it was a banker's 
book, was taken from a drawer, and blank forms were carefully filled up; en- 
tries were made, and more letters were written; and the evening devoted to 
business passed away, and Josias took a fair-sized goblet of brandy-and-water! 
before he went to bed. 

As he crossed the threshold, with the light held before him, rendering every) 
line and character of his face visible as in brightest sunshine—the change was, 
quite startling. ‘The same face was there, yet it looked positively hand- 
some. 

Josias Oakby passed his days in doimg good, and when the day was short he, 
added his evening to it. He did it in his own way, but it was a better one than 
the way of his youth. He ascertained the nature of the soil before he sowed. 
He gave away—he no longer flung away—-his money, his warnings, his frieud-' 
ship. He discovered the line which parts a wise charity from that which is 
merely amiable. 

One condition alone was imperative—secrecy ; where gratitude could only, 
be expressed by betrayal, the supply was stopped. So protected, he could go 
on, and be at peace with the misjudging world. He was content, nay glad,’ 
to appear crabbed, fliuty, even fierce ; and in truth, he was accounted 
rock, yet it needed but a touch, and the pure living steam of kindness leaped, 
forth. 
‘The good old man! for such he soon becaine, * frosty but kindly!” The} 
grimness of his smile grew wonderfully sweet and delicious. He seemed more) 
and more to enjoy his mask and his laugh underneath it. He was human, and 
loved a little trickery. 

When he had spent profitably a few hours, and had done a world of good,| 
which few would have believed, even had they witnessed it, he rubbed his hands, | 
and with a flood of savage {un in his face, cried, 

“It's as good as a comedy!” 

THE GITANO. 

On arriving at Despeno Perros in the Sierra on iny route from Madrid to! 
Granada, the rich productions of a tropic clime began to display their beauties. | 
The waving oak, the flowering myrtle, tirst greeted us, to be followed succes-) 
sively by the towering palm,the olive, su oft the herald of peace and plenty, the! 
mesembry-anthemoum, culivening the scene with its profusion, and gorgeous) 
flowers of glowing scarlet, while here and there extensive groves of orange and| 
lemon-trees embowering ab ancient convent or gloomy monastery, surrounding) 
them with a heavenly atmosphere, breathing forth their perfume with every sun.’ 
And on approaching the fertile plain, the plants which tenant the desolate Sa- 
hara, the alluvial borders of the “flowing Nile.” and the * happy land of 
Yemen,” were allin abundance. We stopped ; the coup d'art! was truly beauti-| 


| 


ful. ‘The gloomy Sierra, now chiefly passed, towering behind; the Mediter- 
ranean in front, studded with snow-white sails; the city of Granada in the dis-| 
tance, glittering in the suu, while now aud (en the surrounding Genil and Darro 
could be seen * sparkling below.’’ And not less picturesque was our cortege ; 
here was to be seen the German, from the Sierran colonies, puffing from his) 
meerschaum, and sitting on his mule with as much lazy nonchalance as if listen-, 
ing to a song on his native Rhine ; the wild and roving son of the Morena, with! 
his sheep-skin jacket, long boots, shining knife, and ready carbine ; the Cas- 
tilian, haughty and self-confident, with his long sword, large cloak, and high- 
crowned, wide-leaved sombrero; the Navarrese, fresh from his craggy steeps, 
mixed with the “ dark-eyed, dark-skinned, and fierce-looking Moriscoe ;” while 


the red cap, flowing hair, velvet breeches, tight jacket, with its silver buttons, 


distinguished the Catalonian muleteer ; and there, too, was Jean Jacques, his 
laugh so loud and joyous, telling of the gallant Frenchman, as he saw the moody 


Spaniards * cleared out” by some juggling ragged, raw-boned gipsies, of whom 


with the richest wines and most prized productions of this and other lands; a 
splendid chandelier streamed with light, which looked the work of enchantment 
jfrom the various hues reflected from its many-coloared glass, with every vanety 
of costume, all of the richest. sparkling with diamonds and shining with gold. 
Here was the royal blood of the desert,the last descendant of the haughty Zegnis, 
his silken turban of snowy white, with its shining crescent, .he pedestal of a 
precious stone, from behind which waved a scarlet pluime ; alone he stood, 
proud and kingly withal, returning passing courtesies with as much grace and 
dignity as if the Zegris was still the terroroi Spam, while the haughty noble 
jmoved along, eyeing with disdain those who from low estate strode torward to 
ithe highest stations in the realm. Courtly elegance and graceful amenity 
jmarked the noble of the ancien régime, while the merry laugh of sotne naval 
officers told our own isle was not unrepresented ; and there, too, some Italians, 
jremarkable for their classic beauty, stood clothed in the uniform of colonels im 
jthe Spanish line. Count Florida —— opened the ball with the fair debutante, 
jand then, for the first time, as the glittering throng fell back, | remarked a 
young man of the most prepossessing appearance, 2 countenance of noble 
beauty ; and a figure of the most exquisite proportion was well set off by a frock 
‘of tela de oro, on which his curly locks of dark auburn fell with rich profusion ; 
‘he seemed a favourite with the donas : they smiled to him ; and there, close 
iby, was a fair girl, a form cast in the most beauteous mould ; features truly de- 
jlightful were rendered entrancing by eyes ‘large and languishing dark.’ To 
jmy oft-repeaied query of, * Lo you know them !’ [| could only obtain an un- 
| satisfactory answer. The fandango now having given way to the valtz, a voice 
\from behind said, Assuredly the death-warrant of that old méditazre has been 
‘written ; three times has he passed in the embrace of that tall and light-hearted 
‘Biscayan senorita: three times did he stop just opposite, rubbing his head, and 
| gasping like a man in a sulphur-bath ; cach time, just as he was catchiwg his 
jbreath, whish ! away she hurried him, uttering an ejaculation now and then to 
igo easy. But no: she heeded him not ; she thought, I suppose, of nothing 
but her misfortune in getting such a partner.’ "T'was our host who addressed 
me ; he immediately told me the young man I remarked was from Ireland, a 
noble family from the south; he came with letters of introduction from the 
French minister and the Condé de ——. The girl was daughter to one of the 
merchant princes of Cadiz, brought up in the same convent with his daughter. 
|They became as loving as sisters, and continual companions. There now she 
‘has passed in the arms of the ‘ Inglese ;’ and there now Leonora de C——, af- 
ter with the young Duke de O——. ‘The valtz ceased; several pieces were 
performed, to the delight of all, on the piano, then a rare instrument in Spain ; 
jwhile several Parisian violinists drew forth their choicest strains, the young 
‘Conde Dalvara, striking his guitar, chanted forth a Moor sh ballad. He ceased, 
when from a far and secluded end of the room, a splendid prelude, executed in 
the inmost masterly style on the harp, astonished numbers ot the company, and 
\delighted me, now hearing 1t for the first time for many years. It was followed 
by a splendid march, and some of the most complex pieces of Contmental com- 
posers. Our host informed me the performer caine to this country some years 
before with a small and delicate child, and with her alone he resided on the 
banks of the Darro, in a charming cottage sufficiently near to hear the murmur 
of its cascades and see the glance of its waters. ‘ihere was more mystery 
jand as little known of him now as the day he first came to Andalusia. * Now,’ 
said he, calling over a page, ‘ we'll try him for a song,’ he whispered the boy. 
In a few minutes I saw the minstrel stoop towards him; his long and silvery 
hair falling on the page’s shoulder. There was silence as his fingers wandered 
over the strings ; striking up abold measure, he sang a Spanish ballad ; his 


‘|voice, so fall, rich, and harmonious, did ample justice to the copious and so- 


‘norous language of Spain. He appeared old, but his voice had 1n it all the en- 
lergy, the depth of intonation ; the harmony, the truth, and soul-like expression 
tuat belongs to youth alone. He went back to the glorious days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the victories of her great captain, the discoveries of Columbus, 
and the expulsion of the Moslems. I turned round; there was the haughty 
Moriscoe, his turban off, and his plume hanging melancholy-like beside it ; 
one hand supported his head, the other hung listlessly by his side, thinking, 

thaps, of the faded glories of his race, when Moslem Spain was the terror of 

urope ; pondering, perchance, on their last defeat, when the desert poured 
forth the colossal figures of her night-black sons to support the last bulwark of 
Mahomet’s worshippers against the haughty Christians. The song ceased ; 
one wild and thundering cheer burst from all. Again judge my feelings ; think 
what a delightful melancholy stole over my soul as the first worlds of * Savour- 
neen deelish, with a delightful accompaniment, saluted my ear. The scene of 
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reality of life, vanished. And I was beside the companion of my youth, on the, 
shores of Lough Ree, as he sang with a thrilling earnestness and powerful com. , 
mand of voice I never but once heard equalled. The Italian leader of the! 
Parisian band, celebrated through Europe as a composer and performer, appear-, 
ed spell-bound ; his countenance, lit up by a sublime expression of pleasure, 


drank in every note ; and there was another apparently as much enraptured, 


twas El Senor Inglese, as the minstrel poured forth his last melancholy words.) but on every side met a steady and significant gaze. 


They came floating through the room, falling on the enchanted throng like « 
light summer cloud. ‘The Senor Inglese stepped from the crowd ; his elegant 
person excited the envy of some, and called forth the admiration of more, as he| 
alone walked towards the minstrel. He addressed him; but, as the startled 
antelope bounds from the sight of the tiger, he hurried back. But the minstrel) 
was beside him, his hand on the shoulder of the Inglese, George B——. They! 
stood opposite me ; the long white hair of the harper had now given way to 


‘ flowing locks of glossy black ;’ a countenance of noble, but severe and scorn- 


ful expression was rendered terrific by the fearful-rolling and _fire-flashing eyes,| 
the largest and darkest I ever looked on ; his skin was as dusky as that of a sun-| 
tanned Alpic Jerrese : some words passed between them. The Englishman’ 
attempted to draw his diamond-hilted dagger, but a heavy blow from the other 
levelled him tothe floor. ‘Seize him! seize him '" fiercely exclaimed all. He 
sternly and loudly shouted, * Stand ! Approach me not!’ and, throwing back! 
his dark cloak, he drew forth a flashing vabre ; his silken sash was studded with 

tronel-like pistols, and a silver bugle hung from hisneck. ‘ Lo conosco! lo 
Zincalo !” whispered a voice. “Iwas the Italian officer. ‘ Stir not !’ repeated: 
the disturber. ‘I come armed and prepared. Look!" said he, stamping his} 
foot ; and at the same moment the flowing curtains which veiled twenty win-| 
dows were moved aside, A tall sombrero and dusky countenance pee ped from) 
each. ‘Ay,’ said he ; * ere a trigger could click, or a sword reach me, the ring) 
of twenty carbines would sound the death-note of Spain's noblest blood. But) 
look, ye nobles,’ and he laid the point of his sword on the breast of the prostrate! 
man, to prevent his moving ; ‘there lieth a reptile the wiliest of the serpent | 
tribe. Allow him not in your palaces ; pollute not the presence of your wives 
and daughters by his presence—by one * whose years, though few, are stained) 
with the blackest villany.’ He stamped his foot. ‘El Gitano,’ was buzzed) 
around, daggers flashed, and swords were drawn. He slipped the cord of his) 
cloak, grasped it by the collar, whirled it round, and, with one blow, the splendid! 
chandelier with its hundred lights fei! crashing to the floor,leaving us in darkness. 
There was a step. I heaw the words, ‘ Leonora mi alma, voya, voya, Estrella 
Mia.’ The curtain taoved back ; a bound in the lawn, and rustle through the 
olives, told me the intruder had fled. In a moment after the doors flew open,’ 
Colonel Davila and several men rushed in, followed by servants, some with 
weapons, some with lights, and all with pale faces. All were abashed ; none 
knew the Gitano was gone, and so was the Moriscoe. Senors,°donas, and 
senoritas, were all huddled together, all gazing at the insulted senor, and 


scarcely believing that he was alive. *Ha!* exclaimed the coloncl, * what's! 


this '—a packet !’ He opened it—slapped his hand against his thigh. * We 
have him! to horse! You, senor, will accompany us; we may need you. 
And you, Senor B——, will come, | doubt not, to help me take your insulter, 
the gipsy contrabandista, the dread of Andalusia, and robber-chief of the Sierra 
Morena.’ ‘ What hour is it !’ responded our startled host. * Away, Jeronimo; 
ride tothe Alhambra Tell Captain Hernan to turn out the dragoons, and meet 
me on the road to Alhama.’ 


“On the way Davila told us the letter he had picked up was from the gipsy! /pass 


to one of his subalterns, to meet him in a certain place in the Sicrra, where he 
would await him with two companions, stating he was sending those who ac- 
companied him to the ball to mtercept the Marquess San Antonia, who was 
coming from the capital to press the exertion against the contrabandistas. * So,| 


senors,’ said he, ‘ you perceive we'll catch the thief easily—take him unawares ;|| 


for when be sees himself completely surrounded, though a reckless fellow, he'll 
surely surrender.’ We met the troop immediately after, and he sent them on! 
the best road, while he took a bridle-path, which he said would bring us out! 
two leagues the city side of where we might hit on the chief. To you, M. 
Amigo, who have lately passed this desolate region, it will be unnecessary to 
describe the dark ravines and gloomy glens so often met with. After two 
hours’ ride, we found ourselves entering one of them through a craggy defile 
We chatted gaily, utterly devoid of apprehension, as Davila told us we were 
yet half a league from where we might expect to be jomed by the body of the 
dragoons. Still we were on the que vive. We were descending through the; 
midst of the narrow pass, when a groan and a heavy fall behind caused us to) 
turn round ;—'twas the two orderlies on the ground. Two darkly clad! 
men se on them, flashing before their eyes those large and dreadful 
knives carried by almost all Spaniards. Two more held the bridles of the 
startled horses. ‘The same moment a hellish yell rang behind us. Our bridles 
and legs were grasped ; while the shining barrels of half a score of carbines, 


pointed by as many of the fiercest-looking men I ever beheld, were in front. 
while the foremost, who secied to be their leader, a tall, commanding figure, 
respectfully touched his sombrero. ‘Senors, fear not—be quiet—resist not |) 


Attend us to the bottom of this glen.” B ’s blade was out; the arm that 
grasped his bridle was severed above the elbow, while a bullet from Davila’s 
pistol cut through the spokesman's sombrero, and entered the open mouth of] 
one of the carbineers. In an instant we were on the ground, men and horses ; 
my throat was napet so tightly as almost to deprive me of life. When I was 
relieved I found myself bound hand and foot ; and the fellow, who I thought 
was going to send me over the river Styx, with all the case imaginable took me 
lovingly im his arms. The colonel, who was large and powerfully built, was 
held by two of the villains, one having him by the ears and the other by the 
heels ‘The Honourable George B—— was carried in the same manner; 
and, on reaching the bed of the glen, we were flung to the ground like so many 
s ofcorn. The leader again addressed us, saying, ‘ Notwithstanding our 
di eful conduct, if our honour was pledged, he would unloose us, otherwise 
a plunge from a dagger would be our doom,’ a threat which seemed to be 
‘ighly relished by the majority of the assembly. As for myself, although never! 
so nervous, I acquiesced ina moment. B—— and Davila followed. 
“* Are we loose ’’ said I. 
“* Yes, all but the horsemen.’ 
“«* Well,’ oni Davila, ‘I suppose we may walk off now, our poor horses 
ripped up?’ 
_ “* No, senor,’ said the leader ; ‘a friend of mine requests 4 little conversa- 
tion with you. There he is on your right.’ And there stood our visitor of last 


night. 

“*So, colonel, I guessed aright, that your kind regards would lead you after 
me.’ 

“*My duty as well as inclination prompts me to hunt down any offender 


grandeur before me, more like those told as the works of the genii than the), * Weil, come hither.’ 


_ “ They spoke, Davila drew back in surprise. 
| “*Can this be true?’ 
| “Yes; are you satisfied !” 
“* Ay, asan affair of honour, but would I could prevent it.’ 
““*Say not so!’ retorted the other. 
| * All this time B—— was silent, his face deadly pale : frequently he tarned, 


| “*Well, villain,’ said the minstrel, addressing B . ‘we're now well and 
‘finally met ; our long account will shortly be settled ; the wrongs of iny poor, 
gentle, dark-eyed Mary will be avenged! Before this lave | olfered you an 
‘honourable way to satisfy me for your villany ; you agreed, but the dagger of 
an assassin left_ me weltering in my gore in the Corso of the Evernal City, as 
‘you supposed to rise no more, but here now we are in the bosom of the Morena ; 
("ve tracked you with the untiring energy of the sleuth-honnd 
“ He cast aside his cloak and removed his slouching sombrero, he was clad in 
‘the uniform of an Austrian officer, the order of Maria Therese on his breast 
‘Did a thunderbolt fall at my feet, more surprised or more astonished I could not 
'be. "“T’ was the friend of my boyhood, Gierald. ‘The tones of his voice, the 
‘lordly brow, the raven hair, the extra eyes—why did I not recognise them ? yet 
‘it was he, the same Gerald, but how changed ! 
| «+ Draw, scoundrel! you shall not now escape 

“+Yes,’ replied B ‘madman, you tempt your fate! Your slander, 
your falsehood, and your insult, shall receive their proper punishment !’ 

Their blades crossed, Gerald seemed the strongest, but, at the third pess. it 
was quite evident the Senor Inglese was the best swordswan. There was no 
boy's play. The rapid sweep of the broadsword was alternated for te short 
cut and deadly thrust of the small. Gerald lost first blood, and again his ribs 
were fleshed; he stepped back, raised his blade, and struck his opponent's 
‘sword and shivered it at the very hilt, and, like lightning, buried his own in un- 
fortunate B *s body to the hilt, which struck his breast. He fell, rolled 
over, sat up again, his life-blood bubbling from lis lips, and looked—ah, God ! 
‘he looked so full of despair and mortal anguish—Ahat look which seemed to 
say, * My lost soul is before me!’ He fell back, the blood rushing from hin 
lin a torrent, the descending aorta being cut. He was dead tw halt the time | 
have been describing. Cierald A was kneeling over hin, 
| “*The companion of my vouth,’ exclaimed he, * but the blighter of my 
‘manhood ! he 1s now before his Judge ; the blood of that beautitul, imnocent, 
but ruined girl, has cried to Heaven for vengeance! Night and day she seem- 
ed to stand chidingly before me. I've done this as much to avenge ber wrongs 
‘as revenge my own injuries. My poor Mary—my lost and geutle one!’ ex- 
‘claimed he, his features pallid, and his soul seemed brimful of sorrow. He 
jwalked towards me, ‘ Doctor, or Robert,’ said he, * I've not forgot you. Last 
‘night 1 saw you drinking in that love which bas seared my very heart. Good 
‘by! IT can’t say God bless you, for I fear | have no part in His graces!" 

“He grasped my hand, and, bloody as he was, | could dot draw it away. 
‘He lifted his cloak, and mounted a splendid steed a contrabanda held, waved 
‘his hand, bowed his head to the saddle-bow, aud, like the wind, rushed through 
‘the steep pass ; the smuggler stood by, sullen and unmoved ; Davila, pale and 
‘horror-struck, scarcely seemed to comprehend the scene before him. 

| “Ramo!” cried the leader of the band, ‘throw this body over the back 
lof a mule. Colonel, wait here for half an hour, and your men will meet. You 
‘will find two horses better than those you've lost, with your arms outside the 


‘“‘ He raised his sombrero and bowed respectfully ; then, for the first time, I 
‘marked an extraordinary resemblance between him and Gerald A——. Davila 
‘looked at him. 

“*Lo Zincalo!’ said he. 

“* Ves,’ replied the other. * the Gipsy ruler of the Sierras, and although 
‘a hater of the * Busne,’ I'm not the tiger I'm represented by my enemies. | 
would serve a friend, though a Busne, and almost punish a Gitano if a deceiver. 
‘We may meet again.’ 

| “His men were now off, he again bowed and rode away. We then looked 
lat our unfortunate companion, the gayest in the last night's revel ; and unbound 
ithe dragoons (who were safe with the exception of a few bruises), which we 
‘had scarcely done when twenty carbines rattled seemingly within twenty yards, 
immediately followed by the jingle of arms, and rush of horse, and the dark 
caps of the dragoons came in on the opposite side to where the smugglers went 
jout. They were our own, they caught sight of the fellows riding down the bill, 
fired, and the greater part of the troop followed, though with little hopes of suc- 
cess. Davila and 1 mounted, and, on getting to the head of ‘he pass, shots 
were exchanged. But the contrabandistas were away, the bugle sounded, we 
learried the remains of poor B to the city, and buried him on the banks of 
ithe Genil. ‘The affair caused great noise here; Davila was tried by court- 
lmartial, but was honovrably acquitted.” 


EPISODES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
MAHMOUDISH CANAL—BATTLE OF ABOUKIR—ATFE. 

Arrived at Alexandria, the traveller is yet far distant from the Nile. The 
'\Canopic mouth is long since closed up by the mud of .Ethiopia, and the Arab 
‘conquerors of Egypt were obliged to form a canal to connect this seaport with 
ithe river Under the Mamelukes this canal had also become choked up, with 
ithe great vivifying stream thus ceasing, Alexandria languished—while Koset- 
ta, like a vampire, fed on her decay, and, notwithstanding her shallow waters, 
‘swelled suddenly to importance. When Mchemet Ali rose to power, his clear 
intellect at once comprehended the importance of the ancicnt emporium. Alex- 
andria was then become a mere harbour for pirates—the desert and the sea 
jwere gradually cucroaching on its buundarics—but the pasha ordered the desert 
ito bring forth corn, and the sea to retire, and the mandate of this Albanian Ca 
jnute was no idle word—it acted like an incantation to the old Egyptian spirit of 

reat works. Up rose a stately city containmg 60,000 inhabitants, and as sud- 
aa yawned the canal, which was to connect the new city with the Nile, and 
enable it to fulfil its destinies, of becoming the emporium of three quarters of the 
globe. In the greatness and the cruelty of its accomplishment, this canal may 
vie with the gigantic labours of the Pharaohs. Three hundred thousand 
ple were swept from the villages of the Delta, and heaped like a ridge along 
the destined banks of that fatal canal. They had only provisions for one month, 
and implements they had few, or none ; but the pasha's command was urgent 
—the men worked with all the energy of despair, and stabbed into the ground 
as if it was their enemy ; children carried away the soil in little handsful ; nurs- 
ing mothers laid their infants on the shelterless banks ; the scourge kept them 
to the work, and mingled blood with their milk, if they attempted to nourish 
their offspring. Famine soon made its appearance, wad they say it was 4 fear- 
fu lsight, to see that great multitude convulsively working against time. Asa 


against our laws.’ 


dying horse bites the ground in his agony, they tore up that great grave—30,000 
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people perished, but the grim contract was completed, and in six weeks the 
waters of the Nile were led to Alexandria. The canal is forty-eight miles in 


length, ninety feet in breadth, and eighteen in depth ; it was finished altogether 
intern months, with the exception of the lock which should have connected it | 


with the river; the bey who had charge of this departinent lost his contract and 
his head. 


We embarked in a boat not unlike those that ply upon the Grand Canal, and, 


to say the truth, among the dreary wastes of swamp that surrounded us, we 
nught also have fancied ourselves in the midst of the Bog of Allen. ‘The boat 


was towed by four wild, scraggy-looking horses, ridden by four wilder, scrag-; 


yier-looking men—their naked feet were stuck in sho: ‘“srups, with the sharp 
sides of which they scored their horses’ flanks, after : hion of crimped cod. 
It is true, these jockies wore tattered turbans instead uw. ~~ itered hats, and loose 
blue gowns iustead of grey frize. Yet, still there was something very dis-il- 
jusionizing in the whole turn-oat—and the mud cabins that here and there en- 
crusted the banks did not tend to obliterate ‘Tipperary essociations. But—hold ! 
there isa palm-tree, refreshing to the cockney’s eye ; an ostrich is trotting 


along the towing-path ; from a patch of firm ground a camel rears its melan-, 


choly head ; and, by Jove! there goes a pelican! We must be in Africa, or 
else a menagerie has broken loose from ‘Tullamore. 

We pass, for some miles, along a causeway that separates the salt-water 
Lake Madee from Lake Mareotis. Nothing can be more desolate than the as 
pects of these two lonely lakes, stretching, with their low swampy shores, away 
to the horizon. If Alastor, or the spirit of solitude, was fond of yachting, these 
waters would be the very place for him to cruise in, undisturbed, except by the 
myriads of wild fowl that kept wheeling, shrieking, and whistling round us. 
These lakes seem to have been born for one another; but the Pharaohs, like 
poor-law guardiiss, saw fit to separate them. 
verse of the sai poor law, was tomake Mareotis fruitful. 


raised, which kept the salt-lake at a respectful distance, and until the English) 
invasion in 1801, or at least until the sixteenth century, the greater part ot Ma- 


Bonaparte, after having defeated the Mamelukes at the Pyramids, had taken 
possession of Cairo. Having denied Christ in Europe, he acknowledged Ma- 
homet in Asia ; having butchered his prisoners at Jatla, he was defeated by the 
Bateher* Pasha and Sir Sydney Smith, at Acre ; having poisoned part of that 
army whom he culled his children, he started for Paris, and left the remainder 
to encounter alone, those 

“Storms that might veil his fame’s ascending star.” 

‘Nhat remainder occupied Cairo, under the gallant and ill-fated Kleber. He had 
accepted terms of capitulation from the ‘Turks, which Lord Keith refused to 
ratify. ‘The moment Sir Sydney Smith learned the English admiral's determi- 
uation, he took upon himself to inform Kleber of the fact, and to advise him to 
hold his position. 
treachery, and there were not a few found in England to echo the same cry ; 


but the spirit which dictated the British sailor’s act was understood in the de-|, 


serts—a voice went forth among the tents ofthe Bedouin and the palaces of the 
despot, that England preferred honour to advantage. 


been fought, and been forgotten—nations liave come and gone, and left no, 


Their object, however, the 
A vast mound was | 


Battles, since then, have |i confess it? 


‘store it to cultivation; but the ruin which the hand of man, “so weak to 
‘'save—so vigorous to destroy,”’ etlected in a few hours, it will take many years 
restore. 

Gentle reader, we are done with war—and if you should add, “ time for us,” 
‘Lean only say, that I felt bound to account for this unpleasant-looking lake, on 
whose banks I have so long detained you, and, more truly, that I was fain to add 
any pebble to the cairn upon Abercrombie's grave. 

[It was midnight when we arrived at Atie, the point of junction with the Nile 
—and a regular African storm, dark and savage, was howling among the mud- 
built houses, when we disembarked there, ankle deep in slime. A crowd of 
half-naked swarthy Arabs,with flaring torches,looked as ifthey were welcoming 
us to the realms of darkness, jabbering and shouting violently. in chorus with 
the barking of wild dogs, the roaring of the wind, and the growling of the 
camels,as a hail-storm of boxes and portmanteaus was showered on their backs ; 
donkies were braying, women shrieking, Englishmen cursing sonorously, and 
the lurid moon, as she hurried throngh the clouds, seemed a torch waved by 
‘some jury, to light up this scene of infernal confusion. My friend and I fought 
our way through the demon crowd, gave some of the ban dogs reason for their 
howling, and, losing our way in an enclosure, stumbled over one of the only two 
pigs inthe Landot Ham. ‘These anelean animals, are kept by a Frenchman, 

who magnanimously preters pork to popularity, and is about to establish an ho- 
tel in this most diabolical village, it has ever been my lot to enter. Marvelling 
whether we should ever be restored to any of our luggage. we groped our way 
‘dirough sleeping Arabs and kneeling camels, and found, to our pleased amaze- 
‘iment, that our baggage, which appeared to scatter widely and as suddenly as a 
‘burst rocket, was piled upon the deck uninjured, and our big-breeched ser- 
\Vants were smoking on the portmanteau pyramids, as apathetically as two 

We are now upon the sacred river—but it is too dark to see its waters gleam 
—and the shrieking of the steamer prevents us from hearing its waters flow. 
jjAlas: alas !—What a paragraph ! And, is it possible,"ye Naiads of the Nile, 
| that your deified stream is to be harrowed up by a greasy, grunting steam-ship, 
‘\like the parvenue river of vulgar Europe! ‘Tat stream—that, gushing from 
‘beyond the emerald mountains, scatters gold around it in its youth—that has 
‘borne the kings of India to worship at ancient Merée—that has murmured be- 
‘neath the cradle of Moses, and foamed round the golden prow of Gleopatra’s 
\|barge! Unhappy river! Thou, who in thy warm youth hast loved the gorge- 
ous clouds of thiopia, must thou now expiate thy raptures, like Ixion, on the 
wheel! Yes, for thy old days of glory are gone by—thy veil of mystery is 
rent away, and with many another sacrificial victim ot the ideal to the practical, 
‘|thou must, forsooth, become useful, and respectable, and convey cockneys. 
\|'They call thy steamy torturer the Lotus, too—adding insult to deep injury ; a 
||pretty specimen of thy sacred flower, begrimed with soot, and bearing fifty tons 


The Turks exclaimed against this chivalrous notice as a jof Newcastle coal in its colyx ! 


‘| We were soon fizzing merrily up the stream, and after a night spent upon the 
hard boards in convuisive efforts to sleep, that were more fatiguing than a fox- 
‘|hunt, we hurried on deck to see the sun shine over this renowned nver. Must 
We could see nothing, but high banks of dark mud, or swamps 
of festering slime—even the dead buffaloe, that lay rotting on the river's edge, 


trace behind them—but the memory of that noble trathfulness remained, and |with a pretty sprinkling of goitrous looking vultures, scarcely repaid one for 


expanded into a national characteristic ; and our countrymen may, at this hour, leaving Europe. 


in the streets of Cairo, hear the Arabs swear “by the honour of an English- 

Kleber was assassinated by a fanatic, instigated by those priests whose faith 
he had offered to profess. ‘lhe incapable Menon succeeded te the command. 
Abererombie anchored in Aboukir Bay on the 2nd of March, 1801, but was pre- 
vented from disembarking, by a continued gale of wind, until the 8th. Soon 


after midnight, a rocket from the admiral’s ship gave the signal for landing—, 


and the boats, crowded with 6,000 troops, formed in such order as they could 
inaintain on the yet stormy sea. ‘Then, through the clear silence of the night, 
the order was given to advance, and the deep murmur of a thousand oars made 
answer to the cheer that urged them on. It was morning before they approached 
the shore, which blazed with the fire of the French troops and their protecting 
batteries—but on they went, as reckless as the breeze that wafted them, till] 
the boats took ground, and then leapt upon the bayonets of the French, advanc-; 
ing through the surf to meet them. ‘The foam soon changed its colour as they 
fought among the very waves, but nothing could stand the British onset long. 
‘The 23d, and the flank companies of the 40th, drove the enemy before them,’ 
and received and broke a charge of cavalry with the bayonet. ‘The sailors, har-| 
nessing themselves to the field artillery, dragged it through the heavy sauds, 
under the fire of the French batteries, to whose roar they replied with loud and 
triumphant cheers. ‘The British troops now rushed on to the mouths of the, 
cannon, swept the artillery men from their posts, carried the batteries with the; 
bayonet, and stood conquerors on the Egyptian shore. On the 13th, a sangui-| 
nary engagement took place, without any result of importance. On the 2st, 
the English occupied a line extending from the spot we are now sailing over to. 
where the sea glistens yonder, about a mile away. ‘Their nght flank wascovered) 
by a flotilla of gun-boats, under Sir Sydney Smith—the lett, by redoubts. The, 
reneh had partly restored the ancient lines of circumvallation, near Alexan-, 


dria, which Sir Ralph Abercrombie was preparing to storm, when the enemy’s) 


contidence and impetuosity induced him to abandon his strong position, and ad- 
vance to meet the British in yonder plain, where a few palm-trees still mark 
the ground they occupied. | need not tell the results of that glorious day. ‘The 
42d Highlanders and the gallant 28th regiment there won the proud name 
which they have since borue stainless through many a bloody field. ‘The sea- 
man there fought side by side in generous rivalry with the soldier—in a word, 
there Abercrombie conquere d, and there Abercrombie fell. 
“« Sweet in manner, fair in favour, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight ! 
Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the light.” 


The command devolved upon Lord Hutchinson, a worthy successor of his 
gallant friend. ‘Lhe pewerfully written, manly, and feeling dispatch, in which 
he announced the victory of Aboukir, and the death of Abercrombie, is, per- 
haps, as fine a composition as our military records can supply. On the arrival 
of Sir David Baird from India, by Cosseir and the Nile, Lord Hutchinson ad- 
vanced upon Alexandria, which capitulated, and soon afterwards Egypt was 
abandoned both by conquered and conquerors tu the Moslem. 


It was in this! 


In some hours, however, we emerged from the Rosetta 
|/branch, on which we had hitherto been boiling ovr way to the great river, and 
{henceforth the prospect began to improve. Viilages sheltered by graceful 
groups of palm-trees, mosques, santon’s tombs, green plains, and at length the 
desert—the most imposing sight in the world, except the sea. The day past 
slowly—the view had little variety—the wild fowl had ascertained the range 
of an English fowling-piece ; the dinner was as cold as the climate would per- 
mit—the plates had no knives and forks, and an interesting-looking lady had a 
drumstick between her teeth, as I pointed out to her the scene of the battle of 
the Pyramids, which now rose upon our view. ‘That sight restored us to good 
humour, we felt we were actually in Egypt—the bog of Allen, the canal-boat, 
the cockney steamer itself, failed to counteract the effect produced upon us dv 
those man-made mountains, gist round with forests of palm trees. As the sun 
and the champagne went down, our spirits rose, and by the time the evening 
and the mist had rendered the country invisible, we had persuaded ourselves 


| that Egypt was, indeed, the lovely land that Moore has so delightfully imagined 


in the pages of the “ Epicurean.” 


ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 

No. Ill. 
THE STRUGGLE.— Concluded. 
Our first impulse was naturally to pursue the flymg enemy, but a discovery 
made by some of the men, induced us to abandon that idea. They had opened 
the pouches of the dead Mexicans, in order to supply themselves with ammu- 
nition, ours being nearly expended ; but the powder of the cartridges turned 
out so bad as to be useless. It was little better than coal-dust, and would not 
carry a ball fifty paces to kill or wound. ‘This accounted for our apparent im- 
vulnerability to the fire of the Mexicans. ‘The muskets also were ofa very in- 
ferior description. Both they and the cartridges were of English make ; the 
former being stamped ‘ Birmingham,” and the latter having the name of an 
English powder manufactory, with the significant addition, “ for exporta- 
tion.”” 

Under these circumstances, we had nothing to do but let the Mexicans run. 
We sent a detachment to the muskeet island, to unite itself with the twelve 
men who had done such good service there, and thence advance toward the 
ford. We ourselves proceeded slowly in the latter direction. ‘This demon- 
istration brought the fugitives back again, for they had, most of them, in the 
wild precipitation of their flight, passed the only place where they could cross 
the river. They began crowding over in the greatest confusion, foot and horse, 
all mixed up together ; and, by the time we got within a hundred paces of the 
ford, the prairie was nearly clear of them. ‘There were still a couple of hun- 
dred men on our side of the water, completely at our mercy, and Wharton, who 
||was a little in front with thirty men, gave the word to fire uponthem. No one 
lobeyed. He repeated the command. Nota rifle was raised. He stared at 
his men, astonished and impatient at this strange disobedience. An old wea- 
ther-beaten bear-hunter stepped forward, squirting out his tobacco juice with 
all imaginable deliberation. 

“I tell ye what, capting !” said he, passing his quid oyer from his<fight 


last advance that the embankment was cut by the British army. Six dykes) cheek to his left ; ** I calkilate, capting,” he continued, “‘ we'd better leave the 


were opened, but the intermediate banks soon gave way, and the sea burst free- 
ly ito lake Mareotis, submerging forty Arab villages with their cultivated lands.| 
]t was seventy days before the cataract subsided into a strait. ‘Ihe sea is now 
once more banked out by the causeway on which the Mahmoudish canal is car- 


poor devils of dons alone.” 

“The poor devils of dons alone!” repeated Wharton in a rage. 
mad, man?” 

Fanning and I had just come op with our detachment, and were not less sur- . 
angry than Wharton was at this breach of discipline. ‘Chis man, 


“ Are you 


ried to Alexandria, and Mehemet Ali intends to dra‘: the lake, and again to re-| priced a 
Dyozzar—in Arabic, a butcher. 


owever, did not allow himself to be disconcerted. 
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“ There's a proverb, gentlemen,” said he, turning to us, “ which says, that’ 
eue should build a golden bridge for a beaten enemy ; and a good proverb it is 
I calkilate—a considerable geod one.” 

What do you mean, man, with your golden bridge cried Fanning. This) 
is no time for proverbs.” af 

“Do you know that you are liable to be punished for insubordination !”’ said 
I. “It’s your duty to fire, and do the enemy all the harm you can; not to be 
quoting proverbe.”’ 

“ Caljkilate it is,” replied the man, very coolly. * Calkilate | could shoot 
em without either danger or trouble ; but I reckon that would be like oT 
or Mexicans ; not like Americans—not prudent.” 

“Not like Americans! Would you let the enemy escape, then, when we} 
have him in our power?” 

“ Calkilate I would. Calkilate we should do ourselves more harm than hun 
by shootin’ down his people. ‘That was a considerable sensible commandment 
of yourn, always to shoot the foremost of the Mexicans when they attacked.| 
It discouraged the bold ones, and was a sort of premium on cowardice. ‘Them) 
as lagged behind escaped, them as came bravely on were shot. It was a good! 
calkilation. If we had shot ‘em without discrimination, the cowards would) 
have got bold, seein’ that they weren’t safer in rear than in front. ‘The cowards' 
are our best friends. Now them runaways,” continued he, pointing to the Mex-| 
icans, who were crowding over the river, “ are jest the most cowardly of em) 
all, for in their fright they quite forgot the ford, and it’s because they ran so far! 


beyond it, that they are last to cross the water. And if you fire at ’em now, 


they’ll find that they get nothin’ by bein’ cowards, and next time, I reckon, 
they'll sell their hides as dear as they can.” 

Untimely as this palaver, to use a popular word, undoubtedly was, we could 
scarcely forbear smiling at the simple naire manner in which the old Yankee 
spoke his mind. | 


“ Calkilate, captings,” he concluded, “ you'd better let the poor devils run._|| 


We shall get more profit by it than if we shot five hundred of °em. Next time 
— run away directly, to show their gratitude for our ginerosity.” 

The man stepped back into the ranks, and his comrades nodded approvingly, 
and calculated and reckoned that Zebediah had spoke a true word ; and mean- 
while the enemy had crossed the river, and was out of our reach. We were 
forced to content ourselves with sending a party across the water to follow up 
> Mexicans, and observe the direction they took. We then retumed to our 
tion. 

y first thought on arriving there was to search for the body of Bob Rock— 
for he it undoubtedly was, who had so marvellously appeared among us. I re- 
ems tu the spot where I had seen him fall; but could discover no signs of 

im, either dead or alive. I went over the whole scene of the fight, searched 
among the vines and along the bank of the river; there were plenty of dead 
Mexicans—cavalry, infantry, and artillery—but no Bob was to be found, nor 
— os one inform me what had become of him, although several had seen 

im fall. 

I was continuing my search, when I met Wharton, who asked me what ] 
was seeking, and on learning, shook his head gravely. He had seen the wild 
prairieman, he said, but whence he came, or whither he was gone, was more 
than he could tell. It was a long time since anything had startled and aston-) 
ished him so much as this man’s appearance and proceedings. He (Wharton,) 
had been stationed with his party among the vines, about fifiy paces in the! 
rear of Fanning’s people, when just as the Mexican infantry had crossed the 
ford, aud were forming up, he saw a man approaching at a brisk trot from the 
north side of the praime. He halted about a couple of hundred yards from 
Wharton, tied his mustang to a bush, and with his rifle on his arm, strode along 
the edge of the prairie in the direction of the Mexicans. When he passed 
near Wharton, the latter called out to him to halt, and say who he was, whence 
he came, and whither going. 

** Who I[ am is no business of yourn,” replied the man; ‘nor where I come 
from neither. You'll soon see where l'm goin’. 1’m goin’ agin’ the enemy.” 

“Then you must come and jo:n us,” cried Wharton. | 
Be the stranger testily refused to do. He'd fight on his own hook, se 


Wharton told him he must not do that. 
He should like to see who'd hinder him, he said, and walked on. The next 
moment he shot the first artilleryman. After that they let him take his own) 


way. 
Neither Wharton, nor any of his men, knew what had become of him ; but 


at last I met with a bear-hanter, who gave me the following information : 
“*Calkilatin,” said he, “that the wild prairieman’s rifle was a capital good) 


_ Our artillery consisted of two batteries of four six, and five eight-pounders ; 
lour army of eleven hundred men, with which we had not only to carry on the 
siege, but also to make head against the forces that would be sent against 15 
from Cohehuila, or. the frontier of which province General Cos was station: d, 
with a strong body of troops. 

We were not discouraged, however, and opened our fire upon the city. 

| During the first week, uot a day passed without smart skirmishes. General 
Cos’s dragoons were swarming about us like somany Bedouins. But although 
well mounted, and capital horsemen, they were no match for our backwoods- 
men. Those trom the western States especially, accustomed to Indian war- 
fare and cunning, laid traps and ambuscades for the Mexicans, and were con- 
jstantly destroying their detachments. As for the besieged, if one of them 
‘showed his head for ten seconds above the city well, he was sure of getting a 
rifle bullet through it. I cannot say that our besieging army was a perfect mocel 
lof military discipline ; but any deficiencies in that respect were mace good by 
\the intelligence of the men, and the zeal and unanimity with which they pursu- 
jed the accomplishment of ove great obj~ct—the capture of the city—the liber- 
jty and independence of Texas. 
| The badness of the gunpowder used by the Mexicans, was again of great 
service tous. Many of their cannon balls that fell far short of us, were col- 
lected and returned to the:n with powerful eflect. We kept a sharp look-out 
for convoys, and captured no less than three—one of horses, another of provis- 
‘ions, and twenty thousand dollars in money. 
Alter au eight weeks’ sicge, Sieach laying heen made, the city surrender- 
‘ed, and a month later the fort followed the example. With a powerful park of 
anillery, we then advanced upon Goliad, the strongest fortress in Texas, which 
‘likewise capitulated in about four weeks time. We were now masters of the 
‘whole country, and the war was apparently at an end. 

But the Mexicans were not the people to give up their best province so easily. 
They had too much of the old Spanish character about them—that determined 
obstinacy which susteined the Spanierds during their protracted struggle with 
the Moors. The honor of their republic was compromised, and that must be 
redeemed. Thundering proclamations were issued, denouncing the ‘Texans 
jas rebels, who should be swept off the face of the earth, and threatening the 
\United States for having aided us with money and volunteers. Ten thousand 
iof the best troops in Mexico entered Texas, and were shortly to be followed by 
ten thousand more. The President, General Santa Auna, himself cume to 
take the cominand, attended by a numerous and brilliant staff. 
| The Texans laughed at the fanfarronades of the dons, and did not attach suf- 
\fieient importance to these formidable preperations. Their good opinion of 
‘themselves, and contempt of their foes, had been increased to an unreasonable 
\degree by their recent and rapid successes. They forgot that the trvops to 
jwhich they had hitherto been opposed were for the most part militia, and that 
those now advancing against then were of a far better description, and had 
\probably better powder. The call to arms made by our president, Burnet, was 
disregarded by many, and we could only get together about two thousand men, 
of whom nearly two-thirds had to be lett to garrison the fort of Golied and 
Alamo. In the first named place we left seven hundred and sixty men, under 
ithe command of Fanning ; in the latter, something more than five hundred. 
|With the remaining seven or eight hundred, we took the field. 
| The Mexicans advanced so rapidly, that they were upon us before we were 
jaware of it, and we were compelled to retreat, leaving the garrison of the two 
jsorts to their fate, and a right melancholy one it proved to be. 
| One morning news was brought to Goliad that a number of country peaple, 
\principally women and children, were on their way to the fort, closely. pursued 
iby the Mexicans. Fenning, losing sight of prudence in his compassion for 
ithese poor people, immediately ordered a battalion of five hundree men, under 
ithe command of Major Ward, to go and meet the fugitives and escort them 
in. The major, and several officers of the garrison, doubted as to the proprie- 
ity of this measure; but Fanning, full of sympathy for his unprotected coun- 
itry-women, insisted, and the battalion moved out. They soon came in sight 
of the fugitives, as they thought, but on drawing nearer, the latter turned ovt to 
be Mexican dragoons, who sprang upon their horses, which were concealed in 
the neighboring islands of trees, and a desperate fight began. The Mexicans, 
far superior in numbers, received every moment accessions to their strength. 
\The Lovis-Potosi and Santa Fe cavalry, fellows who seem born on horseback, 
jwere there. Our unfortunate countrymen were hemmed in on all sides. The 
fight lasted two days, and only two men out of the five hundred escaped with 
their lives. 
| Before the news of this misfortune reached us, orders had been sent to Fan- 
ining 'o evacuate the fort and join us with six pieces of artillery. He received 


one, as good a one as ever killed a bear, he tho’t it a pity that it should fall into} the order, and proceeded to execute it. But what might have been very prac- 
bad hands, so he went to secure it himself, although the frontispiece of its dead) ticable for eight hundred and sixty men, was impossible for three hundred aed 
owner warn’t very invitin'’. But when he stooped totake the gun, he got such||sixty. Nevertheless, Fanning began his march through the prairie. His little 
a shove as knocked him backward, and on getting up, he saw the prairieman!|band was almost immediately surrounded by the enemy. \iter a gallant de- 
openia’ his jacket and examinin’ a wound on his breast, which was neither deep! fence, which lasted twelve hours, they succeeded in reaching an islend, bot 
nor dangerous, although it had taken away the man’s senses for a while. The}(scarcely had they established themselves there, when they found that thew am- 
ball had struck the breast bone, and was quite near the skin, so that the wound-| munition was expended. There was nothing left tor them, but to accept the 
ed man pushed it out with his fingers ; and then supporting himself on his rifle, terms offered by the Mexicans, who pledged themselves, that if they laid down 
got up from the ground, and without either a thankye, or a d—nye, walked to| their arms, they should be permitted to return to their homes But the rifles 
where his mustang was tied up, got on its back, and rode slowly atyayeim ajjwere no soouer piled, than the Texans found themselves charged by their 
northerly direction. ~” "~~ “}itreacherous foes, who butchered them without mercy. Only an advanced post 
This was ail the information I could obtain on the subject, and shortly after-/jof three men succeeded in escaping. ; 
ward the main body of our ariny came up, and I had other matters to occupy|| The five hundred men whom we had left in San Antonio de Bexar, fared 
my attention. General Austin expressed his gratitude and approbation to our|'no better. Not being sufficiently numerous to hold ovt the town as well as 
brave fellows, after a truly republican and democratic fashion. He shook hands) the Alamo, they retreated into the latter. The Mexican artillery soon laid a 
with all the rough bear and buffalo hunters, and drank with them. Fanning |part of the fort in ruins. Still its defenders held out. After eight deys’ fight- 
and myself he promoted, on the spot, to the rank of colonel. ing, during which the loss of the beseigers was tremendously severe, the Alamo 
lwas taken, and not a single Texan left alive. 


We were giving the general a detailed account of the morning's events, “> 
when a Mexican priest appeared with a flag of truce and several wagons, and) We thus, by these two cruel blows, lost two-thirds of our army, and little 
craved permission to take away the dead. This was of course granted, and),more than seven hundred nen remained to resist the numerous legions of our 


we had some talk with the padre, who, however, was too wily a customer to al- 'victorious foe. The prospect before us, was one well calculated to daunt the 
low himself to be pumped. What tittle we did get out of him, determined us} stoutest heart. “A 
to advance the same afiernoon against San Antonio. We thought there was) The Mexican general, Sauta Anna, moved his army forward in two divi- 
some chance, that in the present panic struck state of the Mexicans, we might) sions, one stretching along the coast toward Velasco, the other advancing toward 
obtain possession of the place by a bold and sudden assault. ‘San Felipe de Austin. He himself, with a small force, marched in the centre. 
In this, however, we were mistaken. We found the gates closed, and the At Fort Bend, twenty miles below San Felipe, he crossed the Brazos, and 


enemy on his guard, but too dispirited to o our taking up a position at) shortly afterward established himself with about fifteen hundred men in an in- 
chent euninveie from the peur redoubt. PWe hed soon resell 1 the out-||trenched camp. Our army, under the command of General Houston, was in 


lets from the city. front of Harrisburg, to which place the congress had retreated. 

San Antonio de Bexar lies ina fertile and well-irrigated valley, stretching)| 1: was on the night of the twentieth of April, and our whole disposable force, 
westward from the river Salado. In the centre of the town rises the fort of the| some seven hundred men, were bivouacking in and about an island of syca- 
Alamo, which at that time was armed with forty-eight pieces of artillery of va-||mores. It was a cloudy, stormy evening ; a high wind was blowing, and the 


: ibre. The F of and thou-||branches of the trees and creaked abeve cur heads. The weather 
: garrison of the town - wes mod well cad Wid 
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when we thought of the desperate state of our cause. We (the officers) were “* How goes it with the fight?” he asked in a broken voice. 
sitting in a cirele round the general and Alcalde, both of whom appeared uneasy) 


** We have conquered, Bob, The enemy killed or taken. Not @ man es 


and auxious. More than once they got up, and walked backward and forward,||caped.” 


seemingly impatient, and as if they were waiting for or expecting something. 
There was a deep silence throughout the bivouac; some were sleeping, and 
tuose who watched were in no humor for idle chat. 

“ Who goes there ?” suddenly shouted one of the sentries. The answer 
we did not hear, but it was apparently satiafactory, for there was no further 
challenge, and a few seconds afterward an orderly came up, and whispered 
something in the ear of the Alcalde. The latter hurried away, and presently 
returning, spoke a few words in a low tone to the general, and then to us offi- 
cers. In an instant we were all upon our feet. In less than ten minutes, the 
brvovae was broken up, and our little army on the march. 

All our people were well mounted, and armed with rifles, pistols, and bowie 
knives. We had six field-pieces, but we took only four, harnessed with twice 
the usual number of horses. We marched at a rapid trot the whole night, led 
by a tall, gaunt figure of a man who acted as guide, and kept some distance 
in front. | more than once asked the Alcalde who this was. ‘ You will 
know by and by,”’ was his answer. 

Before daybreak we had ridden five and twenty miles, but had been com- 


pelled to abandon two more guns. As yet, no one knew the object of this’ 
ded a halt, and ordered the men to re-||Wordsin my thoughts four years ago, when I cut him down from the branch of 


forced march. ‘The general comman 
fresh and strengthen themselves by food and drink. While they were doing 
this, he assembled the officers around him, and the meaning of our night march 
was explained tous. The camp in which the Mexican p 


| He paused a little, and then spoke again. 

“Have I done my duty? May I be forgiven 

|, ‘The Alcalde answered him in an agitated voice : 

| * He who forgave the sinner on the cross, will doubtless be merciful to you, 
‘Bob. His holy book says: There is more joy over one sinner that repenteth 
ithan over ninety and nine just men. Be of good hope, Bob! the Almighty 
‘will surely be merciful to you!” 

“Thank ye, squire,” gasped Bob, ‘‘ you're a true friend, a friend in life and 
‘in death. Well, it’s come at last,” said he, while a resigned and happy smile 
| stole over his features. “I’ve prayed for it long enough. Thank God, it’s 
||come at last !” 

1 He gazed up at the Alcalde with a kindly expression of countenance. 
[woe gg was a slight shuddering movement of his whole frame—Bob was 
| dead. 

| _The Alcalde remained kneeling for a short time by the side of the corpse, 
this lips moving in prayer. At last he rose to his feet. 

_‘*God desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn from 
'|his wickedness and live,” said he, in alow and solemn tone. “{ had those 
ithe Patriarch.” 

| “ Four years ago!” cried I. ‘Then you cut him down, and were in time 


resident and general-|'to save him! Was it he who yesterday brought us news of the vicinity of 


in-chief had intrenched himself was within a mile of us; Gereral Parza, with’ “e foe?” 
| “Jt was, and much more than that has he done,”’ replied the Alcalde, no 


two thousand men, was twenty miles farther to the rear; General Filasola, 


longer striving to conceal the tears that fell from his eyes. “ For four years 


with one thousand, eighteen miles lower down on the Brazos; Viesca, with’ I i 
has he dragged on his wretched existence, weary of the world, and despised of 


fifteen hundved, twenty five miles higher up. One bold and decided blow, - 
Texas might yet be free. There was not a moment to lose, nor was one lost.|| 


The general addressed the men. 


* Friends! Brothers! Citizens! General Santa Anna is within a mile of us) 
with fifteen hundred men. The hour that is to decide the question of Texan ¢ountrymen. 


liberty is now arrived. What say you? Do we attack ?” 
“We do!” exclaimed the men with one voice, cheerfully and decidedly. 


[n the most perfect siillness, we arrived within two hundred paces of the): 


enemy’scamp. The reveillée of the sleeping Mexicans was the discharge of 
our two field-pieces loaded with canister. Kashing on to within twenty-five 


paces of the intrenchment, we gave them a deadly volley from our rifles, and!’ 


then, throwing away the latter, hounded up the breastworks, a pistol in each 
nand. The Mexicans, scared and stupefied by this sudden attack, were run- 
ning about in the wildest confusion, seeking their arms, and not knowing which 
way to turn. After firing our pistols, we threw them away as we had done 
our rifles, and drawing our bowie-knives, fell, with a shout, upon the masses 
of the terrified foe. {ft was more like the boarding of a ship than any land 
fight I had ever seen or imagined. 

My station was on the right of the line, where the breastwork, ending in a 
redoubt, was steep and high. I made two attempts to climb up, but both 


times slipped back. On the third trial I nearly gamed the summit; but was) 


again slipping down, when a hand seized me by the collar, and pulled me up 
on the bank. !n the darkness and confusion I did not distinguish the face of 
the man who rendered me this assistance. I only saw the glitter of a bayonet 
which a Mexican thrust into his shoulder, at the very moment he was helping 
me up. He neither flinched nor let go his hold of me till I was fairly on my 
feet; then, turning slowly round, he levelled a pistol at the soldier, who, at 
that very moment, was struck down by the Alcalde. . 

‘No thanks to ye, squire!" exclaimed the man, in a voice which made me 
start, even at that moment of excitement and bustle. I looked at the speak- 
er, but could only see his back, for he had already plunged into the thick of 
the fight, and was engaged wita a party of Mexicans, who defended them 
selves desperately. He fought like a man more anxious to be killed than to 
kill, striking furiously right and left, but never guarding a blow, though the 
Alcalde, who was by his side, warded off several which were aimed at him. 

By this time my mex had scrambled up after me. I looked round to see 
where our help was most wanted, and was about to lead them forward, when 
1 heard the voice of the Alcalde. 

“Are you badly hurt, Bob!” said he in an anxious tone. 

I glanced at the spot whence the voice came. There lay Bob Rock, cover- 
ed with blood, and apparently insensible. The Alcalde was supporting his 
head on his arm. Before I had time to give a second look 1 was hur- 
ried forward with the rest toward the centre of the camp, where the fight was 


at the hottest. 
About five hundred men, the pick of the Mexican army, had collected round 


all men. For four years has he served us, lived, fought, and spied for us, 
jwithest honor, reward, hope, or consolation—without a single hour of tran- 
quillity, or a wish for aught except death. All this to serve Texas and his 
Who shall say this man was not a trve patriot? God will surely 
be merciful to his soul,’’ said the Alcalde, after a pause. 

“I trust he will,” answered I, deeply affected. 

We were interrupted at this moment by a message from General Houston, 
to whom we immediately hastened. All was uproar and confusion. Santa 
{Anna could not be found among the prisoners. 
| This was a terrible disappointment, for the capture of the Mexican president 
‘had been our principal object, and the victory we had gained was compara- 
‘tively unimportant if he escaped. Indeed, the hope of putting an end to the 
‘war by his capture, had more than anything encouraged and stimulated us to 
unequal conflict. 

The moment was a very critical one. Among our men were some thirty or 
forty most desperate characters, who began handling their knives, and casting 
looks upon the prisoners, the meaning of which it was impossib!e to mistake. 
Selecting some of our trustiest men, we stationed them as a guard over the 
| ‘captives, and, having thus assured the safety of the latter, began questioning 
|\them as to what had become of their general. - 
| They had none of them seen Sarta Anna since the commencement of the 
‘fight, and it was clear that he must have made his escape while we were get- 
ting overthe breastworks. He could not be very far off, and we at once took 
‘measures to find him. A hundred men were sent off with the prisoners to 
‘Harrisburg, and a hundred others, capitaily mounted on horses found in the 
||Mexican camp, started to scour the country in seerch of the fugitive chief. I 
| accompanied the later detachment. 

\|. Wehad been twelve hours in the saddle, and had ridden over nearly a hun- 
‘dred miles of ground. We began to despair of finding the game we were in 
quest of, and were thinking of abandoning the chase, when at a distance of 
jabout seven miles from the camp, one of our most experienced hunters disco- 
\vered the print of a small and delicate boot upon some soft ground leading to 
i marsh. Following this trail, it at last led us to a man sunk up to the waist in 
ithe swamp, and so covered with mud and filth, as to be quite unrecognizable. 
|\We drew him from his hiding-place, half dead with cold and terror, and, hav- 
ling washed the dirt trom his face, we found him to be a man of about forty 
years of age, with blue eyes, of a mild but crafty expression ; a narrow, high 
forehead ; long, thin nose, rather fleshy at the tip; projecting upper-lip, and 
long chin. These features tallied too exactly with the description we had had 
of Re oslo president, for us to doubt that our prisoner was Santa Anna 
| iImseil, 


_ The only thing that at all tended to shake this conviction, was the extraor- 
dinary poltroonery of our new captive. He threw himself on his knees, beg- 
ging us, in the name of God and all the saints, to spare his lile. Our reitera- 


a knot of staff-officers, and were making a most gallant defence. Genera 
Houston had attacked them with three hundred of our people, but had not been| 
able to break their ranks. His charge, however, had shaken them a little, and, 
before they had time to recover from it, came vp. Giving a wild hurrah, my 
men fired their pistols, hurled them at their enemies’ heads, and then springing 
over the carcasses of the fallen, dashed like a thunderbolt into the broken ranks 


fed assurances and promises were insufficient to convince him of his being in 
perfect safety, or to induce him to adopt a demeanour more consistent with his 
dignity and high station. 

The events which succeeded this fortunate capture, are too well known to 
‘require more than a very brief recapitulation. The same evening a truce was 
jagreed upon between Houston and Santa Anna, the latter sending orders to his 
different generals to retire upon San Antonio de Bexar, and other places in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier. These orders, valueless as emanating from 


of the Mexicans. 

A frightful butchery ensued. Our men, who were for the most part, and at 
most times, peaceable aod humane in disposition, seemed converted into per- 
fect fiends. Whole ranks of the enemy fell under their knives. Some idea 
may be formed of the hornble slaughter, from the fact that the fight from be- 
ginning to end, did not last above ten minutes, and in that time nearly eight 
hundred Mexicans were shot or cut down. ‘‘ No quarter !” was the cry of the 
infuriated assailants: ‘Remember Alamo! Remember Goliad! Think of 
Fanning, Ward!” The Mexicans threw themselves on their knees, imploring 
mercy. ‘* Misericordia! Cuartel, por el amor de Dios!” shrieked they in 
heart-rending tones; but their supplications were not listened to, and every 
man of them would inevitably have been butchered, had not General Houston 
and the officers dashed in between the victors and the vanquished, and with the 
greatest difficulty, and by threats of cutting down our own men if they did not 
desist, put an end to this scene of bloodshed, and saved the Texan character 
from the stain of unmanly cruelty. — 

When all was over I horried back to the place where I had left the Alcalde} 
with Bob. The latter lay, bleeding from six wounds, only a few paces from 
the spot where he had helped me up the breastwork. The bodies of two dead 
Mexicans served him fora pillow. The Alcalde was kneeling by his side, gaz- 
‘og sadly and earnestly into the face of the dying man. 

For Bob was dymg ; but it was no longer the death of the despairing mur- 
cerer. The expression of his features was calm and composed, and his eyes 
were raised to heaven with a look of hepe and ‘supplication. 

I stooped down and asked bim how he felt himself, but he made no answer, 


a prisoner, most of the generals were weak or cowardly enough to obey, an 
obedience for which they were afterward brought to trial by the Mexican con- 
gress. In a few days, two-thirds of Texas was in our possession. 

The news of these successes brought crowds of volunteers to our standard. 
In three weeks we had an army of several thousand men, with which we ad- 
vanced against the Mexicans. There was no more fighting, however, for our 
antagonists had had enough, and allowed themselves to be driven from ome 
position to another, till, in a month’s time, there was not one left in,the 
country. 

The Struggle was over, and Texas was Free! 

KOHL’S IRELAND. 

Although we presented our readers with so much interesting matter from 
Mr. Kohl's Ireland, we were far from exhausting the mine ; and the appearance 
of the translation gives us an excuse for a few quotations of a more general 
icharacter than those to which wechiefly confined ourselves in our former no- 
tice We commence with a remark or two on a place made famous in Ireland 
by its inhabitants—Edgeworthtown :— 

“ This is a cheerful little town, in the county of Longford, and has received 
its name from a family which has become famed thi the civilized world 
in consequence of the writings of the amiable Maria worth. This family _ 
came over—most of the families that own land in Irel 
and will often take occasion to tell their friends and guests, when their “ancestor 


and evidently did not recollect me. After a minute or two, 


came over from England, in the same way that some English families will talk 


i 


are of English origin 
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1844. 
of the time when their ancestors come over from Normandy ;—well, then, the 
Edgeworths came over in 1583, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
family was at that time also possessed of land in Middlesex. In Ireland they 
became the owners of extensive domains and castles, and among other places, 
of the village of Fairymount, aname which, in its Galticized form of Firmont 
has become celebrated throughout the world. The Abbe Edgeworth, who ac- 
companied Louis XVI. to the scaffold, derived from this village his name of 
Monsieur de Firmont.” 

Mr. Kohl adopts his usual commendable plaa of sot centering into personal) 
particulars regarding those who have hospitably entertained him ; but gives us 
an account of the principal residents of Edgeworthtown :— 


ly something supernatural. A well-known Irish writer (Wakefield), for in- 
stance, expresses himself concerning them in the following manner : ‘ Nature 
here puts on the wildest and most terrific attire to astonish the gazing spectator, 
who, lost, in wonder and surprise, thinks that he treads on enchanted ground ; 
jand whilst he scarcely knows to which side to direct his attention, can hardly 
believe that the scenes before him are net the effects of delusion, or the airy 
‘phantoms of the brain, called into momentary existence by the creative pow- 
ler of afervid imagination.” This is arare specimen of bombastic nonsense, 
land if all this is to be said of the lakes of Killarney, what are we to say of 
jothers that much exceed them in beauty? Nature is, indeed, almost every- 
)where more beautiful and attractive than any language can adequately describe ; 


“The Edgeworths have long been resident in Ireland, that is to say, they but when we do attempt the description of a country, and of the charms of a 
are not absentees, but live on their estate, and look to the comfort and welfare |particular spot, we must speak by comparison with other places, and not for- 
of their tenants. There are several noble and wealthy families in the neigh-| get the infinite number of lovely spots of earth to which we might do injustice 
bourhood who do the same thing ; among others the family of the Tuites, and||by our immoderate praise of one, Besides, these vague generalities of ‘ en- 
I had, in consequence, an opportunity of seeing the wonderful effect which the| chantments” and ‘ delusions,’ and ‘ airy phantoms,’ and ‘ creative imaginations, 
presence of the owner of an estate has on the tenantry, and to how great an ex-|/really describe nothing at all. ‘The realities of stone and wood and earth, which 
tent, therefore, the Irish landlords, who take no care for their dependents, are||/we meet with in nature, are beautiful enough—we do not need to try and lift 
themselves responsible for the wretchedness of the country. [ had not thought! |them into the realms of phantasmagoria, but should do much better, if we would 
there could have been in Ireland such solid-looking farmers as | here beheld onj'try and give the distant reader some idea of what has excited our admiration, 
the estates of the two families I have mentioned. In the course of my excur-; /by a faithful representation of the individual features of the scene, often by no 
sions round Edgeworthtown, I saw many farm-houses as stately as the best of, means an easy task. Along the upper lake lies a range of small rocky islets, all 
their kind I had ever seen in England. The houses were as clean, and the) surrounded, as well as the shores, with a black stripe, about four or five feet 


rooms as comfortable, as I could have wished them to be. The rooms and/| 


[broad, pointing out what has been the height of the water inthe summer. Im- 
staireases were carpeted, and wine and refreshments were offered me. On Mr. mediately above the black stripe, and in sharpest contrast with it, comes a streak 


‘Tuite’s estate I visited a number of farmers, and always found their houses tidy! of white moss I have already mentioned in speaking of the Gap of Dunloe, and 
and orderly, with sides of bacon suspended in the pantry, bright pewter dishes) over this again another of yellow furze, which seems to flourish amazingly in 
ranged upon the kitchen shelves, and good furniture and beds in the family||theso boggy grounds. Above all comes the beautiful foliage of the arbutus and 


rooms, just as I should have expected to find them in the houses of the wealth-| 
ier peasantry in Germany. ‘The Tuite family, I was told, had lived on their) 
estate for 300 years, had always been resident, and the present owner was him-| 
self avery zealous and intelligent agriculturist. It is but seldom that one sees| 
any thing of this kind in Ireland, and for that very reason, perhaps, it excites the! 
more interest when one does see it, for it inspires a belief that, with care and) 
kindliness, it would be possible to elevate the peasantry of Ireland, a thing! 
which those who might,best effect the change are usually least willing to admit, 
attributing the whole blame to the disorderly, dirty, improvident, and intemper- 
ate habits of the people.” 

Mr. Kohl of course visited the lakes : his descriptionis rather long. but we 
inust manage to give an abstract of it :— 

* From Killarney, which lies on the low shure, one sees the mountains on the 
other side rising like a dark wall, and reflected in the clear lake that lies like a, 
mirror at their feet ; and the prospect was beautiful when a glimpse of it, 
could be caught through the walls, palings, and hedges, that almost shut it out. 
Near the town, along the lake, runs the hippodrome, or race-course of Killarney 
for even such small places as this must in Ireland have their race-course, In 
the villages we passed through, we again saw the little Irish boys running to 
school, each with his slate and book under one arm, and his sod of turf for the 
schoolmaster underthe other. * * As we trotted through the pass, we could 
not avoid eyeing a pair of eagles which were hovering high in air over our) 
heads, although we were very well mounted on stout, sagacious, and active 
little Kerry horses. ‘Their caparison is the most wretched I ever saw, consist- 
ing of nothing more than straw plaited together. Straw is indeed much in use 
throughout Ireland for various purposes ;—they take the pigs to market, 
for instance, with a wispof straw round the leg ; in other countries too, straw 
is sometimes twisted into the shape of a rope, but a horse with bridie and har- 
ness all of straw, is a sight to be seen nowhere but in this poorest part of the 
west of Ireland. Be it remembered also, this was not a mere make-shift, or 
the whim of an individual, but a general custom. The rocks on either side; 
of the pass, arose to a height of at least 1,500 feet, and it was about ten miles| 
long, and present d in its various windings many wildly picturesque points. * *! 
The principal inhabitants of these*rocks are a few herdsmen and their goats, 
who have constantly to dispute the ground with their enemies, the eagles and) 
foxes. ‘The wolf is said to have inhabited these wild regions longer than any) 
other part of the British islands, the last Irish wolf having been shot in the year! 
1700, in Macgillycuddy’s Xeeks, whereas the last was destroyed in Scotland in 


the oak, the former making, indeed, one of the especial attractions of Killarney. 
‘These beautiful shrubs are nowhere so numerous and flourishing as on the lakes 
and islands of K:llarney, and the finest speciunens may be seen shooting up 
‘among the rocks. The autumn is said to be the most favourable season for 
{viewing them, on account of the endless variety of colours then exhibited by 
ithe leaves ; and as, besides the advantage of this season, 1 had that of fine 
weather, an uncommon one at Killarney, where it almost always rains, I cer- 
jtainly had reason to consider myself fortunate. Many of the islands are cover- 
jed only with weeds and bog, and cannot for a moment be compared with the 
‘Isola Madre, Isola Bella or others in the Italian lakes. Amongst the bold pro- 
‘montories of the Glenna mountain, which project in lofty and commanding forms 
jupon the lake, is one more steep and apparently inaccessible than the rest, call- 
ed the Eagles’ ruck, because a pair of eagles have for many years had a nest 
‘upon its summit. The people of the country, however, contrive to rob the poor 


| birds every year of their young, and sell them to this or that nubleman, who 


generally pays four or five pounds forthe stolen goods. In the space of two or 
‘three miles, we were told, there were known to be five eagles’ nests. A regular 
trade is carried on in the young birds, who aresentto England. Between the 
15th of June and the Ist of July, they are old enough to be browght up by the 
hand, and this, therefore, is the time when the robberies begin. ‘The rocks on 
'which the nests are built, are usually so steep and dangerous, that they can 
jonly be reached by ropes from above. ‘The people watch forthe departure of 
the old birds, who fly away at regular hours in search of food. The men are 
ithen let down, in baskets, to deprive the feathery parents of the object of their 
‘tender care. It happens sometimes, however, that the business is not accom- 
plished before the birds return, and then a desperate conflict takes place with 
the spoilers, who come provided for such a contingency with an old sabre or a 
pistol. For twenty years, our boatmen informed us, they had regularly robbed 
the nest on the Mi ged rock, and for twenty years the same birds had regulas- 
ily returned and laid and hatched their eggs here. They are the oldest birds in 
the whole district, and can be distinguished by the paler colour of their feathers. 
(Generally for a week after they have been deprived of their offspring, the be- 
jreaved parents hover screaming round the empty nest, but they never seem 
‘to grow wiser by experience, or |o seek for their progeney some better asylum 
from the ruthless rapacity of man. The men all agreed, that whenever a tamed 
eagle escaped and returned to its native rocks, it was sure to be attacked and 
torn to pieces by the wild ones. ‘Through a narrow channel, along which the 
water rushed with great rapidity, overshadowed by beautiful trees, and span- 
ned by the half-decayed arches of an ancient bridge, we entered, after some 


1680, and none have been seen in England since 1300, when, in the t:me of Ed Nhours rowing, the Turk Lake, landing here and there to view some fine trees or 


ward I. many were killed in Yorkshire. Perhaps the gradual extinction of 
those fierce animals may serve as a standard to measure the —- of rw 
zation in the three countries. The goats are by no means carefully tended by 
the herdsmen, who, indeed, seldom iook after them much, except once a year, 
when they collect the herds, take such as are fit for the market, and set the rest 
at liberty again. They generally calculate that ten out of every fifty will be! 
destroyed by the eagles and foxes, or perish in some way or other among the! 
mountains. A little river rushes through the Gap of Dunioe over the rocks,} 


\try a remarkable echo, and then passed through another narrow strait into the 
large lake, on one of whose grassy banks, wnder an old arbutus tree, we spread 


our noonday meal. ‘The cold meat, the ale, and the mountain dew were fully 


appreciated by me and my companion, but our six rowers, though they — 


ed thankfully the food, seriously and resolutely declined both the ale and 

spirits, asserting that they were all temperance men. We tried to overcome 
their objections to the ale, as it had been very cold on the water, and we thought 
it would do them good, but they remained firm, said it was no temptation at all,’ 


and in the middle of the valley several small lakes, of a most remarkable ap-!'4nq that they would rather drink water. ‘The officer and | really felt ashamed 


pearance, are formed ; namely, the water has the peculiar property of staining) |9¢ gy, self-indulgence in the presence of these abstinent people, and consumed 


all the ground it flows over of a deep black colour, so that now, in the begin-| 


ning of October, when the waters after an unusually dry season were very low, 


a much smaller quantity of the * alcoholic drinks’ than we should have done, 
but for the reproving example before us. My friend had witnessed many of the 


the blagk rocky hollow, on the edge of which we were riding, had exactly the| beneficial effects of temperance in the army, and maintained that the Irish sol- 
appearance of a gigantic inkstand hall pod ? B there —_ at the bottom,| diers had become much ewe in their discipline, and the crimes and punish- 
tne rugged masses of black rock, some smoke and flame instead of water, Weliments in his regiment had diminished more than one-half, since Father Ma- 


might have imagined we were looking into the dark entrance to the infernal re-|, 
gions. The Irish have named all this part of the Pass, with good reason, the 
Dark valley.’ 


thew’s reform. In the ‘ old drinking time’ he had had every day some trouble 
and vexation in the barracks, but now he could enjoy his fourteen days’ 
furlough without being harrassed by anxieties about the behaviour of his 


Our readers will remember, that Mr. Kohl has taken the field agains: the ex-||11.. 


clusive praise of the Vale of Avoca. Here we have him, again, dealing 
the same impartial justice in the case of the no less famous Lakes of Killar- 
ney 

i The effect of the lakes of Killarney, with their banks of soft meadow land 
and the rich fringe of trees scattered over them, is greatly increased by their 
lying in the midst of this rocky wilderness. ‘They are also sprinkled over with 
a number of little grassy and wooded islands, and peninsulas running out far, 
from the main land into the bosom of the lakes, and forming 3 never-ending va- 
riety of straits, bays, and harbours of fairy proportions. On many of these, 
wealthy amateurs, delighted with the fantastic and solitary character of the plac 
have built ornamental cottages, and thrown picturesque bridges over inlets o 
the lake. ‘The whole crescent of the lakes, from one end to the other, is not 
more than about nine miles long, and forms undoubtedly one of the most varied 
and eable excursions one can take. ‘The water appears, when looked into, 


We cannot part from the lakes without a glimpse of ** sweet Innisfallen :""— 

“ The most interesting of the islands of this | lake, is that which bears 
the name of Innisfallen. 1t is also the largest of all, and is overgrown with the 
finest old trees, which lie in scattered groups as in a park, and the wide spaces 
between them afford the finest pasturage for cows and sheep. Many of the 
trees are oaks, but the Bergen number are magnificent old ash trees, and I also 
saw here a holly tree, older and larger than | had ever seen in my life. It was 
twelve feet in circumference, aud had gigantic cp ea. branches, like an 
oak. I could not help comparing it mentally with the little, wretched, stunt- 
ed hollies, that drag on a sickly existence in the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
where every care is taken of them. One of the mighty ash trees had been 
torn up by the roots in a storm of the preceding winter, and had carried with it 
a mass of rock, twenty feet in circumference, round which its roots had en- 
twined themselves, and which, as it lay prostrate, it still held: firmly 


of a dark golden brown colour, but as clear as crystal, so that one can clas ane: the shine of an yjqnd: 


a great depth beneath it. Whentaken up in a glass, it shews no colour. 

had & crew of six rowers to our boat, for in Ireland there are always six 

of arms used where two would suffice. In reading some of the a ae 
English descriptions of the lakes of Killarney, one might fancy them to be real 


thickets of evergreens, on this island, which Thomas Moore has remembered in 
Sweet Innisfailen, fare thee well, 


| 

| 
| 
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$74 The Anglo American. 
: Ndressed visitor ; and although they never forget their respectful address, ‘ your 
‘honour,’ yet they always appear to consider him what he really is—their guest 


May calm and sunshine long be thine, 
How fair thou art let others tell, 
While but to feel how fair be mine." 
At Bantry we have an interesting and very clever sketch of a “ Beggar's 
Home,”’ so wild and picturesque, that, long as it is, we must transfer it to our: 


pages 
“As my friend was rather fatigued, he retired early, and I went out alone sl 
take a walk late in the evening on the sea-shore, and soon perceived a some- 


land equal. When! parted from the Sullivans, I was accompanied to the door 
iby many a warm ‘ God speed ye,’ and by the most cordial thanks for the honour 
1 had done them by my visit, and for the sympathy I had expressed for the un- 
fortunate son and brother. The two little ones had, in the meantime, lighted 
a couple of dry faggots, by way of torches, and accompanied me out over their 
irregular mountain path. When at last I drove them back, and bade them 


thing, I could not make out what, moving before me. As it passed a house ifarewell, I saw them for some time standing together on the hill-top throwing 


the light of their torches before me on my path, while their clear, sharp, child- 


f light i discov i - 
come rays of light from 8 window discovered to me a strange kind of head-gear; ish voices echoed around, as they shouted, * Take care, your honour! take care. 


decorated with flowers, which I recollected to have been worn by a beg ar-|| 
woman whom I had seen in the fish-market. She was one of the mob who Thad 

closed the gates behind us, and in the wildness and eagerness of her gesticula-'| 
tions had suggested to me some doubts of her sanity, a suspicion somewhat | 
confirmed by the fantastic character of her attire. She wore a yellow tti- | 
coat, the tattered remains of a large red shawl, which she trailed behind her in 
the dust like a train, and a man’s round hat, with a broad brim decorated with | 
a garland of artificial flowers. In her hand she carried a stout stick, by the , 
aid of which she moved swiftly along. Altogether she reminded me of a cha- | 
racter in one of Walter Scott’s novels, as these half-insane oddly-decorated | 
beggars always do, for she was by no means the only one of the class I had’, 
seen in Ireland. Mary Sullivan, for that was her name, was now proceed-, 
ing in a very quict orderly manner along the shore of Bantry Bay ; at last 1)! 
approached and bade her good evening, and she made a perfectly civil reply. | 
It appeared that her business for the day was over, and although she still wore | 


||God speed ye !’” 


We now take our tinal leave of Kohl's * [reland,’ and shall look forward with 
interest for the appearance of Kohl’s * England,’ or ‘Scotland,’ as cireum- 
stances or the traveller's inclination may decide. 


ORGANS. 
BY HAL WILLIS. 

Organs are both natural and artificial ! ‘The natural are those developed in 
the cranii of men, which are as palpable and legible to the fingers of a phre- 
nologist as the embossed letters invented for the mstruction of tne blind. The 
artificial are those invented by the ingenuity of man, and are very frequently 
fingered by the blind, and made to ** discourse most eloquent music.” Both, 
however, may be considered phrenologically. The Pandean pipes, or the 
mouth-organ, with which the player amuses the populace, gathering pence from 


he costume of her part, she had left the stage, and was on the point of return \\his audience, may be classed with the natural organ of acquisitiveness. The 


ing to her private abode. As she said it was situated not far from the town, || 
on the shores of the bay, I offered to accompany her to it, for I had a wish to | 


church-organ, loudly pealing through the solemn aisles of the Gothic cathedra! 


‘iclothed in a dim religious light, and of which every peal is a prime misister to 


ace an Erich beggar at night. We crossed some broken rocky ground, and at the sacred cause, may justly be termed the organ of veneration largely develop- 


last, as it seemed to me, turned quite out of the beaten path, but Mary Sulli-'| 
van said there was no other way, so on we went. She said if I would give her | 
my hand she would Jead me in safety to the hut, which it appeared belonged, | 
not to her but to her sister. These poor people generally preter a wild looking | 
place to live in; they seem to think they are more independent if their abodes | 
are not very accessible, and the benefits of the great undertakings of the Eng- 
lish in road-making, are Ny no means so universally acknowledged by the Irish 
as we might suppose. We reached at last the hut of the Sullivans, which 
stood on a naked rocky ground, washed by the waters of Bantry Bay, 
and creptin. The Irish are a very religious people, and have all kinds of 
pretty pious salutations always at hand. If they pass people at work ina field 
the regular form is ‘God bless your work,’ and the answer ‘ Save you too.’ 
If one praises a person or even a thing, or more especially a child, one must. 
never forget to add ‘God bless it,’ for praise always seems suspicious to an 
Irishman, and, unless accompanied by an invocation of God's blessing, it ap-| 
pears to him to indicate a desire either to possess it oneself or to destroy it by) 
calling towards it the attention of fairies and bad spirits, who are always’ 
upon the look out for what is beautiful. An Irish mother would rather hear a | 
stranger say, ‘ What a nasty, screaming, disagreeable brat your child is,’ than 
* What a charming little angel you’ve got there,’ unless he instantly warned off 
the bad spirits by adding ‘God bless him.’ As they never forget to ask a bless-| 
ing, they are also most diligent in returning thanks. ‘Thanks to the great 
God,’ is a phrase often in their mouths, and certainly I believe in their hearts’ 
also. They often utter this thanksgiving even when speaking of a misfortune, 
as ‘I’ve lost my poor dear little child, thanks to the great God,’ a phrase that, 
always reminded me of the Russian ‘ slawa bogu,’ which generally closes every 
story. Wecrept into the hut of the Sullivans with the usual salutation of 
‘God save you all,’ and heard the response ‘ God save you kindly,’ from the! 
sister of Mary Sullivan and her half-grown daughter, who were crouching over 
a turf fire boiling potatoes. A little boy and girl were lying on the ground in 
company with some pigs, and gnawing a half-raw potato which they had taken| 
from the pot. ‘The hut was lighted partly by the fire, and partly by a dim! 


The difference between the finger-orgen and the barrel organ is as distinct as 
the organ of touch and the organ of sensitiveness ; both, however, will, and 
may be indiscriminately * played upon” in cases of fire! by the same hand, 
—provided the organ of destructiveness be not too prominent in the opera- 
tion ! 

The newspapers are organs “* peculiarly adapted to large or sinall parties,” 
and sometimes represent the organ of ferocity, and very frequently the organ 
of mendacity, taking their ‘* tone” from those who are selected to preside at 
these ** powerful instruments.” Additional keys—the vulgar term them ‘ noes” 
—very often produce the most astonishing variations in the political fener, es- 


‘|pecially of those great organs which are supposed to represent the rox humana 


or vox populi ! 

The Times is (par excellence) the organ of cormmunicativeness, strer.uously 
advocating the repeal of all the unions—except one ! 

The Morning Post is the organ of taste—or fashion, delighting in aristocra- 
uc ‘* movements.” 

The Dispatch (facilis descensus !) is the organ of combativeness detailing with 
much gusto police reports of assault and battery, and interesting details of hor- 
rid murders, providing sweet music for the million ! 

Some public men are sometimes called organs. For example, there was 
Whitbread, the brewer, who was one of those ‘ubs which are said to stand on 
their own bottoms, (a sort of barrel-organ!) who hada good heart and (like 
bis porter) a good head ; but (like a drunken pot-boy) he was incapable of car- 
rying out his full measures ! 

There is again, the great, the eloquent, the persuasive patriot, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Esq., of Derrynane, who may be truly termed the “ mouth-organ” of Ire- 
‘and !—a man who appears to have been anticipated by that splendid and in- 
spired poet, Burns, when he wrote that line, : 

* There’s a chiel amang ye taking notes !”” 
and no change, (sornow a bit !) sons of Erin, will ye be getting! His very life 
is rent—his very garments are rent! And he is, doubtless, a very excellent 


lamp, that hung from a rafter. The lamp was a large sea shell, filled with fish 
oil, in which was burning a rush wick. The father was not at home, having} 
been for some days upon the water, helping to collect coral sand, but another 
strangely sounding voice came from the corner of the hovel, which had taken’ | 
no part in the pious salutation. I asked who was moaning there. ‘It is my}) 
eldest son, your honour,’ was the reply, ‘he’s an idiot-~—thank the great God— | 
and he often moans so the whole day long.’ By the feeble glimmer of the 

lamp I now recognized a poor creature, who seemed to me more miserable and | 
helpless than almost any I had ever beheld. It was a young man about twenty) 
years of age, lying in a sort of box representing a bed, and which was indeed | 
the best bed the hut contained. He had under him straw and rags, and a pil-! 

low for his head, but he lay sobbing and trembling all over. His mother show- | 
ed me some parts of his miserable frame. His arms and legs were like those' | 


advocate ; but, like most advocates and gentlemen of the bar, he professedly 
does not work without a fee! The organ of tohch (and take !) is largely de- 
veloped in this really extraordinary man. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


BY MRS. E. T. ELLETT. 

It was at a bloody and critical period of the war in the Peninsula, that Mo- 
rillo, then commanding the fifth Spanish army, about four thousand strong, in 
conjunction with Penne Villemur, passed down the Portuguese frontier to the 
Lower Guadiana, intending to fall on Seville as soon as Soult should advance 
to the succor of Badajos. In the beginning of April, while the French were 
disheartened by the sudden news of the fall of that city, Penne Villemur and 


ofa skeleton, and several of his fingers had rown together. As we touched 'Morillo, issuing out of Portugal, crossed the Lower Guadiana and seized San 
him he lifted up his head, and gazed at us with a vacant look. ‘He has been) f,ucar de Mayor. ‘This place was ten miles from Seville. which was only gar- 
so from his birth, your honour, said the mother. ‘ For twenty years we have | risoned by a Spanish Swiss battalion in Joseph’s service, aided by -‘ Escopete- 
been obliged to feed him so without his being abie to do the least thing for us.’| ros,” and by sick and convalescent men. The Spaniards soon occupied the 
* And yet you love him!’ said I to the poor mother, thinking perhaps that an heights in front of the Triana bridge, and attacked the French entrenchments, 
unfortunate creature like this could hardly be attended to in the midst of such, |hoping to raise a popular commotion. Ballasteros, on the other side, had ad- 
overty. * Love him, to be sure, your honour. Is’nt he my own son, God bless, yanced with eleven thousand men, intending to fall on Seville from the left of 
m! Eh, Mavourneen, look up then,’ she added, raising him carefully up,| the Guadalquivir. 
and laying his head on her arm, while she stroked his crippled hand. ‘I'm the) But the hopes entertained by the Spamiards, of bemg speedily in possession 
only one, sir, that understands his language. He never asks after any body! 'of Seville, were cut off by a piece of deceit. False information adroitly given 
but me. I give him every morning his potatoes, and, when I've got any ’ milk) iby a Spaniard in the French interest, led Ballasteros to believe Soult was close 
and porridge. You sec he has got a better fbed than any of us. Don’t sob//at hand ; whereupon he immediately returned to the Ronda; while Penne Vil- 


so, darling.‘ Mary Sullivan, the old aunt of the idiot, had, in the meantime, || 
hung upon a peg her flower-adorned hat, and the other parts of her costume, 
and taken from her pocket some potatoes and a fish, which had probably been| 
given to her. The potatoes she laid at the corner of the fire which she seemed) 
io consider as her own, hung the fish by a wire over it to roast, and then took 
out her pipe and began to smoke. She told me, in answer to my question,|| 
that she spent about a halfpenny a-day in tobacco, that is, fifteen shillings a- | 
year, which, for a beggar, appeared to me to be no inconsiderable sum. F 


or 
halfpenny one can buy, in Ireland, a large piece of bread ; and J could not help) 
wishing that some second Father Mathew might arise, to preach total absti- 
omens tobacco, and induce the poor Irish women to expend what it costs 
them in wholesome food for themselves or their children. Tendemess and hos- 
vitality are the universal characceristics of the Irish. They have also a certain 


ey also warned that the French would soon return, retired to Gibra- 
eon. 

Tlus disappointment and failure in the execution of a favourite project, che- 
rished fer many months, irritated beyond control the naturally severe temper of 
Morillo. It was evening ; and the division of the army under him were en- 
camped some hours’ march on their retreat. Preparations might have been 
seen for 4 military execution; and a couple of prisoners, captured in their last 


\skirmish, were, according to the cruel practice of many chiefs in those times, 


to be put to death. The captives were guarded by a file of soldiers, and the 
executioners, waiting the word of command to draw up, were leaning on their 
weapons, and talking over the events of the last two days. 

Just then one of the inferior officers, returning to his tent after giving some 
order to the men, was interrupted by a boy apparently ten years of age, who, 


easy politeness of manner towards strangers, which, in the higher classes, some-||seizing his hand, and speaking in an accent slightly foreign, besought him, with 
what resembles that of the Parisians, but is met with just as often in the huts piteous entreaties, to procure him admittance to the general. The officer 
of the poorest beggars. In many countries, the —— who enters the hut/ |found, on inquiry, that he was the son of one of the prisoners, a soldier dis- 
of a “Nar dumb till be-||tinguished for his eminent bravery, who had not been taken, even 
come familiar with him. Not.so in Ireland. y and ragged as they are,'|when overwhelmed by num ithout giving and receivi sev 

they offer what they have without embarrassment to the most fashionably-|| wounds. 
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This soldier, weary and wounded, but invincible in courage and spirit, for 
he scorned to ask the clemency of his conqueror, was now to suffer death with 
his companion in misfortune. ‘The terrible order had been given, for Morillo. 
would not be impeded in his march by prisoners : and he so hated his country’s: 
cnemies, that the bravest and most generous among them could have found no 
merey at his hands. ‘I'he prisoner’s little boy, refusing. to be separated from 
his father, had been suffered by the Spaniards to follow him. 

* You shall see the general, boy, since you wish it,” said the oflicer in reply 
to the child’s passionate entreaties ; “but he will not grant your father’s life. 
San Lucis! but these French dogs have given us tvo much trouble alrea- 
dy 

’ They entered the general's tent ; Morillo, by the light of a lamp burningon! 
the table, was reading a despaich he had just received. ‘I'wo of his officers 
stood near him; there was no one cise inthe tent. ‘lhe brow of the chief was’ 
contracted, and his eyes flashed as if what he read displeased him; and he 
looked up with au impatient exclamation asthe officer entered with the boy. 
The child, as soon as Morillo was pointed out to him, rasned forward and knelt 
at his feet. 

* What does this mean!" demanded the general. 

“Spare him! spare my father!" sobbed the youthfal supplicant 

The officer explained his relationship to one of the prisoners about tu be ex- 
ecuted., 

* Ab! that reminds me,” said the chief, looking at his wate: ** Pedro, vine} 
isthe hour. Let them be punctual, and have tle business soon over.’ 
Again, with moving entreaties, the child besought his father’s life. 

** Did thy father send thee hither!” asked the general, sternly. 

** No, senor, he did not.” 

* And how darest thou, then—!”’ 

** My father has done nothing to deserve death,” answered the lad 
a prisoner of war.” 

‘Ha! who taught thee to question my justice! answer me |” 

* No one, senor; but brave generals do not always kill their prisoners.” 

kill whom I choose thundered Morillo ; * and [hate the French. Boy, 
thy futher shalldie. I have said it; begone !" 

he officer made a silent sign to the petitioner. to intimate that there was no 
hope, and that he must begone. But the boy’s countenance suddenly changed.) 
He walked up te the general, who had turned away, and placed himself directly 
before him, with a look of calm resolution worthy of a martyr. 

* Hear me, senor,” said he: “ my father is greyheaded ; he is wounded : his! 
strength is failing even now, though he stands up to receive the fire of your! 
men. I am young, and strong, and well. Let them shoot me in his place, and! 
let my father go free."’ 

It was impossible to doubt the sincerity of this offer, forthe face of the de-! 
voted child was kindled with a holy enthusiasm. A dark flush rushed to the! 
brow of Morillo, and for a moment he looked on the boy in silence. 

* Thou art willing to die,” at iength he said, “for thy father’ Then, to! 
suffer pain for him will be nothing. Wilt thou lose one of thy ears to save 


il 


him ? 

** | will,” was the firm reply. | 

** Lend me thy sword, Pablo ;" and, in au instant, at one blow, the general) 
struck off the boy’s ear. The victim wept, but resisted not; nor raised his | 
hand to wipe away the streaming blood. | 

“So far, good ; wilt thou lose the other ear !"’ |! 

**T will to save my father!’ answered the boy, convulsively. 

Morillo’s eyes flashed. ‘The heroism of achild compelled even Ais adimira-|, 
tion; but unmoved from his crue! purpose, he smote off the other ear with his | 
sull reeking sword. 

There was a dead silence. ‘ Aud now, senor,” said the boy, breathing quick- ; 
ly, and looking up into the general's face. 

** And now,” answered Morillo, “ depart. 
IS DANGEROUS TO SPAIN ; HE MUST PAY THE FORFEIT OF HIS LIFE 

The maimed child went forth from the «:osence of his inhuman foe. Pre-,| 
sently the report of fire-arms announced that he had witnessed the execution’) 
of his father ! 

Must we blame the cruelty of individuals ior such enormities !—or not ra-|| 
ther the relentless spirit of war, that builds up the glory of its herves on a scaf-| 


folding of death, and sacrifices daily to the projects of ambition the promptings — 
of humanity? Democratic Review, | 


* He is 


‘THE FATHER OF SUCH A CHILD 


GOSSIP OF THE KNICK 


We are aware of a pair of ‘ bonny blue een’ swimming in light, that will 
‘ come the married woman's eye’ over a kind but most antiquarian husband, 


when the following is read, some two weeks from now, in their * litle parlour’) 
It reaches us in the m. s. of a Boston friend: * Old): 
. formerly a well-known character in one of our eastern cities, and answers ; 


in a town of the far west. 
Colonel W 


was remarkable for but one passion out of the ordinary range of humanity, and) 


that was for buying at auction any little lot of trumpery which came under the! 
head of * miscellaneous,’ for the reason that it could u’t be classilied, “Puough| 


close-tisted in general, he was continually throwing away his money by fives and) jo! a life-crossing, with retail lucifer business attached,” is offered by a str 


ERBOCKER. | 


packed up and on their way to his house, he proceeded to his own store, cluck- 
ding within himseif that now at least he had made a bargain at which even his 
wite could n't grumble. In due time he was seated at the dinner-table, when 
lifting his eves, he observed a cloud upon his wife's brow. ‘ Well, my dear!’ 
said he, inquiringly. * Well !* repeated his wife ; ‘ it is not well, Mr. W. ; I 
am vexed beyond endurance. You know C . the auctioneer !’ * Certainly,’ 
replied the Colonel ; ‘ and a very gentlemanly person he is too.’ ‘ You may 
think so,’ rejoined the wife, ‘ but I don’t and I'll tell you why. A few days 
ago [ gathered together all the trampery with which you have been cluttering 
up the house for the last twelve-month, and sent it to Mr. © , with orders 
to sell the lot immediaely to the highest bidder for cash. He assured me he 
would do so in all this week, at farthest, and pay over the proceeds to my order. 
And here I’ve been congratulating myself on two things : first, on having got 
rid of a most intolerable nuisance ; and secondly, on receiving money enough 
therefor to purchase that new velvet hat you promised me so long ago. And 
now what do you think ! This morning, about an hour ago, the whole load came 
back again, without a word of explanation ! ‘Tie Colonel looked blank for a 
moment, and then proceeded to clear up the mystery But the good vrouw 
was paciied only by the promise of a ten-dollar note beside that in the hands ot 


‘the auctioneer ; on condition, however, that she should never mention it.’ Of 


course she kept her word ! 

Of all the Polichinellos we lave ever encouraged, we consider Puuch or the 
London Charivari,’ the best. His fun is exhaustiess. Ie ought to be knighted 
and appointed court-jester to King Ennui. * Laughter,’ he tell us, * is a divine 
faculty. It is one of the few, nay, the only one redeeming grace in that thun 
der-cased, profligate old scoundrel Jupiter, that he sometimes langhs: he is 
saved from the disgust of all respectable people by the amenity of a broad grin.’ 
We ourselves hold with the pleasant Lincoln Ramble : *[ love a hearty laugh ; 
{ love to hear a hearty laugh above all other sounds. It is the music of the 
heart ; the thrills of those cords which vibrate from no bad touch ; the language 
Heaven has given us to carry on the exehange of sincere and disinterested 
sympathies.’ And to the end that * laughter tree and silvery from the heart 
may escape the reader, doing rightful honour to Fuach, and bestowing cheer- 
fulness and health upon the laugher,’ we proceed to present a few excerpts 
which arrested our attention in looking over late files. We suspect that the 
annexed report of the * doings of Royalty’ in the country have more than once 
had a precedent. Prince Albert is here at Drayton-Mauor, the seat of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel: * Her Majesty slept extremely well ; but whether it was the air of 
Drayton, or the conversation of the host, did not transpire. At eleven o'clock 
in the morning, Prince Albert went out to shoot. The guns were ordered at 
ten and the game was desired to be in attendance at half-past. The Prince 


| first went in a boat on the water, where several ducks were appointed to be in 


waiting. Having granted an audience to the whole of them, and unintention- 
ally honoured two by shooting them, though it was another duck who had the 
distinguished gratification of veing aimed at and missed, his Royal Highness 
landed. A numerous meeting of hares and pheasants having been called to 
pay their respects to the prince, the game-keepers forming an outer circle, with 
their guns pointed to keep the game well up to the mark, His Royal Highness 
shot sixty pheasants, twenty-five head of hares, eight rabbits and one wood- 
cock, who would cock his bill opposite the muzzle of Royalty.’ The poetical 
advertisement of one Moses, a slop shop clothes-man, is pleasantly ‘ reviewed.’ 
Of is * Prince Albert coats,’ Panch says :* Whatever may be the resemblance 
between the Prince and the coat, the similarity certainly ends with the price ; 


| one costing thirty shillings and the other thirty thousand pounds per annum.’ 


Here is a touch at Moses’ sea-coats : 
* These coats for nautical pursuits 
Have qualities no one disputes ; 
The very texture of their cloth 
Seems to defy the ocean's wrath : 
And then their form and make as well 
Are suited to the billows’ swell.’ 
What can be happier than the allusion to the fact mentioned in the last two 
mes ; namely, that the coat is quite a match for the billows, being as great a 
swell as any of them! The poet dashes off a few lines on trowsers, finishing 
with the following couplet, which is not likely to encourage purchasers. It is 
stated, and we dare say truly, that if any one puts on a pair of Moses’ trowsers 
he becomes at once an object of general observation : 
* While oft such cares as these escape : 
Look ! there’sa figure ! there's a shape 
[tis a very natural consequence, no doubt, of disporting one’s-seli in doe-skins 
made for seven-pence a pair; but the cries of There's a figure ! there's a 
shape !’ must make the trowsers rather dear to any one who wishes to walk 
about peaceably, unmolested by this species of street-criticism.’ Under the 
head of * Bolsters for Behindhand Botanists.’ we find these original questions 
* What are the most difficult roots to extract from the ground ?” 
ihe cube-root. * What is the pistil of a flower!’ It is that instrument with 
which the flower shoots. * What is meant by the word stamina !’ It means the 


pluck or courage which enables the flower to shoot. * The reversionary imterest 
eet- 


tens upon such trash. In this way he had filled all the odd corners in his dwell-| sweeper near the Bank of England, he having * prigged vat vas n't his ‘n, and 


ing and out-houses with a collection of nondescript articles, that would haveljgone to pris‘n.” 


‘ He effected an irregular transter at the bank one day, which 
, led to his ul- 


puzzled a philosopher to tell what they were made for, or to what use they could! /whatever lis doubts upon the subject might previously have been 
_ one of the 
ro 


ever be put. ‘his however was but a secondary consideration with the Colonel ; |timate conviction.’ The * Comic Blackstone’ enlightens us 


for he seldom troubled his head about such articles after they were once fairly'\‘ King’s prerogatives 


housed. Not sofwith his wife however, who was continually remonstrating against! supplied all the leaden reservoirs in Westminster-Hall, and the 
ferior tribunals.’ Among the public inquiries is the following : * Ata crowded 


imeeting at Islington, on the question of granting a theatrical license, the pa- 
jpers state that the judges Ceclin 


these purchases, which served only to clutter up the house, and as food for the 
murth of the domestics. But the Colonel, though he often submitted to these 
remonstrances of his better-half, could n’t resist the passion ; and so he went 


on adding from week to week to his heap of miscellanies. One day while saun-|| 


tering down the street, he heard the full, rich tones of his frien? C——, the 
well-known auctioneer, and as a matter of course stepped in to see what was 
being sold. On the floor he observed a collection that looked as if it might 


have been purloined from the garret of some museum, and around which a mot-|| 


ley group was assembled ; while on the counter stood the portly auctioneer, in 
the very height of a mock-indignant remonstrance with his audience. * Nine, 
dollars and ninety cents !’ cried the auctioneer. ‘Gentlemen, it isa shame, 
it is barbarous, to stand by and permit such a sacrifice of property ! 
lars and ninet Good morning, Colonel ! A magnificent lot oi—of—an- 
trqgues—and all going for nine dollars and ninety cents. Cientlemen, you'll 
never see another such lot ; and all gomg—going—for nine dollars and ninety 
cents. Colonel W——, can you permit such a sacrifice !”’ The Colonel glanc- 
ed his eye over the lot, and then with a nod and a wink assured him he could 
not. The next instant the hammer caine down, and the purchase was the Co- 
jonel’s at ten dollars. As the articles were to be paid for and removed imme- 
diately, the Colonel lost no tie in getting a cart, and baving seen every thing 


Nine dol- 


m which are 


: * The King isthe fountain of justice, 
pumps at the in- 


ed at first, but upon the urgent appeal of an ad- 


vocate, ‘ the bench gave way.’ Are we to understand from this that the oppo- 


sition fell to the ground 
in* Punch’s Almanac’ for 1844, we find among other side-remarks, the an- 
inexed : under May seventh : ‘ Washington Irving on his way to Madrid as 
‘American Ambassador, is entertained in London, 1842. America takes the 
‘hand of Spain, and puts her best pen into it.’ ‘June sixth: The first cargo of 
ice comes from America, 1843, for the relief of those who had burnt their fin- 
igers with Pennsylvania bonds.’ ‘ Time is money ; but it does n't follow that 
man is a capitalist who has a great quantity of it on his hands.’ Punch’'s ‘ Lit- 
‘erary Intelligence’ is very full. From it we gather that the author of the ‘ Mo- 
ithers,’ ‘ Wives,’ ‘Maids,’ and* Daughters’ of England has another work in 
ipress, entitled ‘ The Grandmothers of England.’ ‘No dmother’s educa- . 
‘tion will be complete till she has read and re-read ‘ The Grandmothers of Eng- 
‘land.’ ‘The book is the very best guide to oval suction extant.’ So says an 
‘ Evening Paper.’ . 

Tne‘ Yankee Trick’ described by our Bedford (Mass.) correspondent is on 

e for insertion. It is in ene of ite features not wnlike the anecdote of an old 
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official Dutchman in the valley of the Mohawk, who one day stopped a Yankeo |game, and that black will have great difficulty in moving safely. It would 
pediar journeying slowly through the valley on the Sabbath, and informed him ‘seem beitec at first view to place Q to her 2d, and allow the white B to retire 
that he must * put up’ for the day; er‘ if it vash neshessary dat he should||when attacked, as by the present move the B must be exchanged for two pawns 
travel, he mas pay de fine for de pass.’ It was necessary, it seems: for he —the king should in this case be next moved to his Kt sq—but this would be 
told the Yankee to write the pass, and he would sign it ; ‘ ‘hat he could do,'only a temporary postponement of the difficulty, the Q being unable to leave 
though he did n’t much write, nor read writin’.'. ‘The pass was written and the line of defence, as the adversary’s Q would be ready to seize on it and check 
signed with the Dutchman's hieroglyphics, and the pedlar went forth * into the if she did. But, independently of this, it can be shown that white can in a 
bowels of the land, without impediment.’ Some six months afterward, a broth- few moves force the Qto leave the line. Another move might be to play the 
er Dutchman, who kept a * store’ farther down the Mohawk, in ‘ settling’ with) |Q to her 3d, in order to attack afterwards with the K B, as will be seen at the 
the pious official, brought in, among other accounts, an order for twenty-five, next move. It is, however, certain that this attack of the white pawns has all 
dollars’ worth of goods. ‘ How ish dat!’ said the Sunday-officer ; ‘ J neV¥er) jat once changed the whole aspect of the game, and much lessened, if not de- 
give no order ; let me see him.’ The order was produced ; he put on his spec- jstroyed, black’s chance of success. 

tacles and examined it. * Yaiis, dat ish mine name, sartain—yais ; but 7t ish | (d) ‘This is the grand move of the game, as to it must be attributed the vic- 


datd—d Yankee pass tory. 
a '' (ce) The early part of this game is remarkably fine in its several attacks and 
THE GREAT CHESS MATCH IN PARIS. defence, and the latter portion is full of movement. Up to the dash with the 


Since we last noticed the progress of this match several very beautiful games |} "> °° skilfully managed by Mr. Staunton, the game was seemingly equal. 
have been played. Galignani's Messenger gives the fificenth game, which amet] The variations of the 44th move would form an excellent study for the amateur. 


won by Mr. Staunton, and the contest then stood, ten games for that gentleman, ELEVENTH GAME 
three for M. St. Amant, and two draws. We give as the finest specimens of = \f_ St. Amant Mr. Staunton | M. St. Amant Mr. Staunton 
play the ninth, tenth, eleventh, aud thirteenth games. ‘Three of those were | (white). (black) (white). (black). 
won by the French champion, and were unquestionably beautifully played. The | 1. QP kro KPone 29. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 
fourteenth game lasted from eleven in the morning till half-past cleven at night, 2 QBPtwo QP two 30. Ptakes Kt K Rto K Kt Sth 
with the exception of an hour devoted to dinuer. The play, consisting chiefly! 3 K P ove Q BP two 31. KR P takes P P takes P 
of a series of marches and countermareches, though exceedingly clever, is not. 4, Q Kt to B 3d K Ktto B 3d 32. K RtoK 3d Q Kt P one 
ot a nature so generally interesting as lo require our giving the moves. >. K KttoB 3d Q Kt to B 3d 33. QRtoK2d QRtwK sq 
NINTH GAME. 6. QR P one Q Kt P one 34. K to his Bsq K to Q 3d 
M. St. Amant Mr. Stavnton M. St. Amant Mr. Staunton 7. Q BP takes PK P takes P 35. K to his sq kK Rto K B Sth 
(black. ) (white). (black). (white) BtoKkt2 (a) (36. K to Q 2d K B P two 
1. QP two Kk P two 19. Q to K 2d Q to K Kt 4th K Ktto K dthQ Rto Bsq (4) 37. K Rtakes PQ R takes P 
2. QB Ptwo Q P two 20. K B P two Q to K Kt 3d 10. Q to her R 4th Q to her B 2d 38. R takes R R takes R 
3. Q Kt to B 3d K Kt to B 3d 21. QRtoB2d Q Bro his sq di, QtakesP KK Bto K 2 39. K to B 3d K to Q 4th 
4. K Ktto B3d Q BP two 22. KB P one Q to K R 3d 12. K BtakesKtch B takes B 40. RtoK B3d KBP one 
5. K P one Q Kt to B 3d 23. K Bto Q3d (a) K R to K sq 13. io) takes Q (c) KR takes Q 41. K Kt Pone Rto K 6th ch 
6. QR P one Q Kt P one 24. Q Btohis sq QB to Q 2d 14. Kt takes B K takes kt ‘42. Rtakes R P takes R 
7, KBtwoQ3d K 25. QtoK B3d QBto QR Sth (4) Castles (d) to Q 2d 43. K to B 2d K to his 5 
8. QB P takes P K P takes 26. QRtoK Kt 3d Q R to B sq (16. KRtoQsq QB Pone 41. K to Q sq K to Q 6th 
9. KBtoQ Kt5th Q Bto Kt 2 27. K RtoK sq Kt to his 4th ‘17. K BP one K RtoQ sq 45. Q P one KPwk7 ch 
10. P takes P B takes P 28. Q takes P Ktto K R 6th ch |18. Bto Q 2d K R P one 46. K to his sq K to Q B 7th 
11. QKtPtwo K Bto Q3d '29. K to his Bsq K Bto K 4th 19. Kt to R 2d K Kt P two (47. QP K takes P 
12. Q BtoQ Kt 2d Castles 30. QRtoK 2d B takes Kt 20. Bto Q Kt 4th Q Rto K 3d ‘48. Q P one Q BP one 
13. Q Kt to K 2d Qto K 2d 31. Q takes B K R to Q sq (21. B takes B R takes B 49. QP queens QB P one 
14. Castles Q Rte Q sq 32. | Kt P one (c)Q to K R 4th (d) | *- kK to his B 2d K Kt P one 50. Q to her 24 KtoQ Kt 8th 
15. QRtoBsqg QKttoK 4th 33. K Kt P one (c) R takes Q 23. Kt to B 3d KRP one ‘51. Qto Kt4ch KtoQ B Sth 
16. Q Kt to Q 4th Kt takes Kt 134. P takes R K BP one |; 24. K Rto K sq KRtwoK sq (52. Q to her B 3d Kto Q Kt 8th 
17. Q takes Kt Q to K 4th ‘35. P takes Q and (25. K Rto K 2d K RP one |53. Q toher Kt3ch K to Q BB&:h 
18. K Kt Pone Kt to K 5th wins (f). | to K sq Kt “4 to Q Kt P one 
: one t P one ch 55. to her R sq, 
(a) This retreat of the Bis objectionable, since it allows the R to occupy 128. K to his Kt sq Q P takes P BEM preci 


the K sq, and because it does not effect what it a at— i | 
the (a) TheQ R P is here lost without a possibility of saving it; if the B had 
(4) An excellent move to drive away the R, and seize on it himself. been played to the Q 2d, it is the Q P that would have been compromised. 

(c) This is a very beautiful move, paralysing completely the power of the B | (6) ‘The attack of the whites is so powerful that the R is forced to abandon 
(d) The white still continue the same attack, threatening the mate of the ithe P to its fate. 


K B 6th, but they have overlooked the fact of their being themselves exposed | (c) It is the interest of the whites to exchange, having gained the pawn, and 
ving no particular attack m view. 


to a still greater danger, as will be seen by the move following. What ought ha J P 7 

to have been done was simply to take the Q and then play a KkKtP two. || (d) It would perhaps be preferable to advance the K B P one, in order to 
Had this been effected the game would have ended in a draw. ‘They might, Place the king in its place afterwards, and bring the K R to the K sq. 

also have played the B to Q Kt 6th or to the Q 8th. Most certainly the white (¢) ‘The advantage gained by the attack at first was most carefully preserved 
would not then have lost the game. by M. St. Amant throughout. 


(e) This P is admirably played, and assures black the victory. THIRTEENTH GAME. 
(f) Mr. Staunton gave up the contest here, remarking to M. St. Amant that | ‘This was won in most brilliant style by the French gentleman, who had the 
‘the had broken the ice.” se : , move, and played the black :-— 
TENTH GAME. || M.St. Amant Mr. Staunton M. St. Amant Mr. Staunton 
This game is worth the attention of the amateur, presenting a great variety | (black) (white) (black) (white) 
and very admirable play ; M. St. Amant's employment of the two Kt Pis par- 1 Q P two ete 19. Q@KtPone QKttoK 3d 
ticularly fine :— | 2. QBPtwo QBtwo 20. K B to his 5th K Kt to K 5th (a) 
Mr. Staunton M. St. Amant Mr. Staunton M. St. Amant || 3. K P one K Kt to B 3d 21. Kttakes Kt P takes Kt 
(white). (black). (white). (black). | 4. QKttoB3d QB P two 22. QP one P takes Kt 
1. K P two Q B P two 32. K R to K sq K R to K sq ‘| & K Ktto B3d Q Kt to B 3d 23. QR takes Kt(c) Q to her sq 
2. K Kt to B 3d_K P one 33. KttoBsq KBtoQB2 6 QRPone KBtoK 2d \24. QB to KB6thd P takes B 
3. Q P two P takes P 34. KR Pone  K Kt P one | 7. KBtoQ3d_ Castles 25. Q Rtakes B (e) K to his Kt 2d (/) 
4. KttakesP QKrtoQB3d (35. BtoQ 4th QBtoQKr4th 8, Castles Q Kt P one 26. Q Rtakes QR takes R 
5. K Ktto B 3d Q P two 36. Bto K 3d K take R '9. QKtPone QB to Kt 2d 27. BtoK 4th  P takes P 
6. P takes P P takes P 37. Q takes R RtoR | ‘10. Q B P takes P K P takes P 28. QtoK B4th QRtoQB Sth 
7. QBtoK 3d K Kt to B 3d 38. Q to her B 2d R takes ‘11. Q Bto Kt 2d P takes P 39. Qto K Kt 4 ch K to his B sq 
8. KBtoK 2d K Bto K 2d 39. Q takes R Qtoher 2d (4) 12. P takes P K B to Q 3d 30. Q to K R Sth K to his 2d 
9. QKttoQ 2d Q Bto K 3d 10. Qtoh. Kt 3dch Q to K B 2d 13. KRtoK sq QR P ove 31. Q Pove ch (g) K takes P 
10. Q Kt to his 3d Castles. 41. Q to her sq Q to her 2d 14, QRtoBsq QRto Bsq (32. B takes B K to Q B 2d 
11. Castles. Q to her B 2d 42. Q to her B 2d Q to her 4th (15. QRto Bld QKRto Bd 33. Rtakes QR PQ KR to Q B 6th 
12. K Kt to Q4thQ RtoQ sq 43. K tohis B 2d _ K to his B 2d '16. QRtoK2d QtoherB sq 34. Q takes Q Kt 
13. KB Ptwo QQ Bto his sq 44. QKtPone Qtoher B3d (4) KR Pone Q Kt to Q sq P, and wins (/). 
one to K sq 46. Qtu her B 3d B takes B ch (a) This is a strong position, and it would require great skill in the other 
K 47. Q takes B B takes J ||party to resist the attack. It is to be remarked that the object of the winte 
oa Sad Pt KRt °K - 48. P takes B Q takes P ‘for some time back has been to place K Kt on the K 5th, and that the efforts 
19. B takes Kt B ag ‘lof the defence have been directed to ayes it. At present the piece is 
Q K P 51. to K to Q 4th | black a appears no danger of losing the K P, which would cost 
: tto Kt to K sq 52. Kt to Q Kt P two ee ; ; i- 
R Q sq K B p one, 58 Kt toQ 4th KtoQB 4th his is the commencement of a most beautiful piece of chess combi 
. t P one to - Kttakes K BPQ R P one (c) A most admirable move. Should the P take the R, the B retakes and 
24. Kt to his K 2dQ B to K 3d 55. KttoQ4th QR P one ; i ig 
Q Kt to 4th Kt 56. P takes P takes P to K and Q together. The Q is, therefore obliged to move out of 
» Kt takes Kt to his 5t 5Y. KBPone  P takes P (d) Wonderfully fine play! It forces the white to take the B with the P, in 
= its sq Pone QRPone order to save the Q on bs one side, or be check-mated two moves after, with 
2. KR eae Q K ed 8q 60. K Kr P = QRP one the black Q on the other. ‘The taking of the B builds up a wall of pawns be- 
30. K Kt 3d R B pee Xt P one, tween the white K and the pieces that might otherwise defend him—completely 
~~ ry Q oa Q me 2 sq wins (¢) isolating him, in fact, in his own narrow chamber. 
-QRtwoQ BOS ey ‘ (e) A continuance of the same admirable play. The removal of the R, in 
(a) The black, feeling the great importance of getting rid of the adverse Q, |order to keep unbroken the line of separation seedy established between the 
offers an exchange, which is refused. i K and the other pieces, would be in itself sound play ; but our admiration is 
(6) It is difficult to imagine why the K is moved here. Better to leave him! |immeasurably increased when we see this piece taking the B, and afterwards 
where he was. ah i capturing the opponent’s Q. 
(¢) There is no doubt that this is ene of the most critical positions of the|| (f) The white Q is sacrificed to save the checkmate in two moves by the 
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adverse Q being moved to her K R 6th and giving mate the move after The 
moving out the white K puts off the evil day for a short period. 

ig) he black gain a b and P by this check. 

(4) Mr. Staunton gave up the game here, seeing that all hope was gone. 
The whole of M. St. Amant’s play from the twenty-third move is of a most 
brilliant character, and does intnite credit to his powers of combination and 
forethought. ‘he forcing the adverse party to build up, in self-defence, the 
line of division which cuts off his pieces was conceived in the very highest 
spirit of chess play, and the maintenance of the wall unbroken is no less happy. 

ow Labourdonnais would have rejoiced to have beheld this game! It is ex- 
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——— 
mate ty the King of the other party, which gives so great a zest to the enjoy- 
ment, so great an interest in the prosecution, so much nice consideration and 
forethought in the management of this highly complicated and scientific game. 
{no like manner Cricket has its Bowler, Wicket-keeper, Long Stop, Long Slip, 
Short Stop, Leg, Point, Cover Point, Middie Wicket, and Long Fields, each 
having a distinct operation of duty, although each may occasionally be permit- 
ted to step a little out of the way, for an obvious advantage, yet all tending to 
the same kind of object as that of check-mating a King, being that of succes- 


ceedingly in his style. 
EXERCISE; AND ATHLETIC GAMES. 
IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS.—BY THE EDITOR. 
CRICKET. 

We have been travelling forward in pursuit of our object, but ever with ou 
eyes fixed on the goal of our career. At length we arrive at Cricket, which, 
without circumlocution, we assert to be in every respect the most admirable ot 
the Athletic Games, and of the Exercises which occupy both the mind and the 
body. In truth the mental faculties and the moral qualities are so largely called 
into action during a participation in this sport, that it would hardly be extrava- 
gant to call the game of Cricket a branch of Education; for the physique is 
called into agreeable action, the passions and fcelings are excited and have to 
be put completely under control, the judgment aud the senses are put into full 
exercise, and yet, taking the game as a whole, a full day’s exercise therein does 
not excessively fatigue, nor does a full day’s contest excite any evi! passion. 

There are three games, justly favourites of the public, which may well be in- 
cluded in the same category from the associations, common to all, which they 
possess, although there be particulars in which they essentially difler; we 2] 
lude to Chess, Billiards, and Cricket. They all require great self-possession, 
cool judgment, and patient perseverance. The first, however, is altogether @ 
sedentary game, and, whilst it keeps the mind in constant and severe occupa 
tion, leaves the physique entirely inert; the second is the gentle exertion of 
an in-door exercise with less severity of thought, and the third bestowing ali 
the hilarity which fresh air, gregarious association, moderate amount of phyei 
cal labor, and an easy but constant employment of the moral and meotal quali- 
ties, can educe. 

Of the thousands of Old Countrymen who in divers parts of the world fol- 
low up this excellent game, and many of whom are exceedingly skilled in ite 
practice, there are comparatively few who are acquainted with its origin, o 
who feel that it is coexistent with the institutions upon which Americans as 
well as Englishmen particularly pride themselves—the Common Law of Eng- 
land—which is beyond the time of formal record, and has become part and par- 
cel of the moral and social system in both countries. There is abundant rea- 
son to believe that the foundation of Cricket may be traced back to the earliest 
of our Anglo Sazon ancestors ; not indeed, that splendid and accurately de- 
fined game which is the boast of the present day, but the rude germs of it, at 
least. The game of Ball which has branched out in so many directions and 
through so many modifications, certainly did come into the British Island with 
the Saxons. It is asserted that the word Cricket comes from a Saxon word, 
signifying a Stick, yet it must be confessed that the modern word is unknown 
in our language farther back than about a century and a half ago. In the 
north of England, however, there is a game still played by Boys—the besi 
preservers of ancient habits and customs—called Tip-cat ; in which one throws 
or pitches a slight stick of some six or seven inches in length, towards a mark 
which is defended bv another player. The latter, with a stick in his hand avout! 
two feet in length, strikes the shorter stick away, and makes a run between two 
boundaries whilst the short stick is in course of being recovered. This is con- 
sidered by some to be the origin of Cricket, whilst by others it is thought to be 


only a corruption. The erudite in such matters assure us that the application} 


of a ball instead of the shorter stick, was one of the earliest improvements in 
what is now called Cricket, that a Club was introduced with the Ball, and that 
the Bat was an improvement upon the Club, the game having been known as 
Club-Ball before the last named improvements; the wicke: with fwo stumps 
being a further refinement in the game, and being its first rudiment of a scien- 
tific exercise. 

We are now getting on the coufines of recognised progress. The carlicr 
bats of modern days were curved towards the point, and their faces were flat. 
In the year 1770 the third stump was added to the wicket, and the game be- 
gan to be played with additional afffour by all ranks of the English people, but 
the bat contizued to be shaved as above described, for several years. At length 
and by degrees, improvements were made in the bat, partly to render the game 
more comprehensive in the varicty of strokes, more difficult as a game of skill, 
and from various other causes originating in the love of the manly game which 
was becoming so dearly cherished, the bat assumed the form which it bears at 
present, aed from which it may yet deviate according to the mutations and im- 
provements which its edmirers may suggest. It will readily be understood that 
the rules, both of au active and passive nature, are of gradual growth and refine- 
ment, suitable to the scientific principles which in the course of years have 
been developed, and which in our humble opinion are now hardly susceptible of 
farther alteration for the better. All is now accurately defined, positions, laws, 
and the general structure, present au intelligible and consistent whole, which 
we trust will be long indestructible. 

We have already alluded to Cricket as included in the same category with 
Chess, and there is one point in which they have much similitude ; that, namely, 
of the variety of moves or distinct deparunents in the game. Chess has its) 
King, Queen, Bishops, Knights, Rooks, and Pawns, each of which classes o: 
pieces has powers and peculiarities not possessed by any other; and it is thi 
variety, acted upon with judgment to one common end, that of giving check 


jjand the game is to be won by energy aad coustancy. 


sively putting out the strikers ef the opposite party. Jn what a position then 

does the Striker stand! Intent upou guarding his wicket, driving the ball 

clear of his watchful adversaries, and adding to the score of lis party, be sees 

himself surrounded by vigilant antagonists placed in the most appropriate si- 

tuations to stop his progress, to place him in jeopardy, and to take advantage 

of the slightest mattention or insufficient play on his part. He sees the skilful 

Bowler, measuring with practised eye and hand the exact distance for placing 
the ball so as to clude his judgment, deccive his calculations, and entrap him to 
his fall ; calculating the speed which shall defeat his patience by slowness or 
swiftness of propulsion ; be is aware of the lynx-eyed, watchful and prompt 

Wicket-keeper, who keeps him constantly alert for the security of his bails; he 
has the due consciousness of the ever-breasting Long Stop intent on prevent- 
wg him from making @ bye ; he sces the keen-eyed Point and Short Stop—ge- 
aerally the most cat-like in readiness, and certain in their stoppage of the ball, 
except the Wicket-keeper—and is aware that should he even be so fortunate as 
o clude them, there are tac Corer Point and the Long Slip ready to make 
amends for a casual fault in the play of the two who stand in advance of them. 
He carries his eye forward and it falls upon the Middle Wicket who stands in 
eadiness to throw in the ball at the most exposed eud, or to catch it if it should 
rise. He may be a hard hitter, and what does he see in the distance! Anac- 
tive runner, a sharp-sighted fielder, on cach side of the bowling ground, ready 
to catch the ball if it rises, or to check its wild career if it should keep near the 
ground. Neither despairing cor discouraged he yet carries hs inspection 
around, and nearly behind him he finds avo"her watchful autagonist in the posi- 
tion of The Leg. Yet all these the striker must both defy and find means to 
evade, ere he can substantially aid the cause of the party to which he belongs. 
What then has the good batsman—for it would be idle to speak of any other— 
to consider and to do, in order to be effective in his place? He must first be 
acquainted with the minutia of the qualities of the bat with which he plays; 
the slightest peculiarity of the convexity of the face, the breadth aud thickness 
of the point, the spring of the instrument gencrally, and must poise it in his 
hand until he 1s familier with the feel of it. He must then grasp it firmly, 
place himeelf in position, be cool, watchful, prudent ; observing, as on the de- 
fensive, the style and peculiarities of the bowler, and, until he has measured 
the qualities of that chief antagonist, not attempt a bold hit unless it be an ob- 
viously safe one. But, with determined heart, as soon as he has teken full mea- 
sure of the bowler’s capabilities and ascertained the qualities of his own bat 
and his partner's attention to the game, he strikes with masterly and nicely 
judging skill clear of his numerous opponents, and makes his run or runs. 
Now, observe, he does not make a random s'roke ; his practised judgment leads 
him to a tolerably correct conclusion as to the mode in which he must meet the 
ball, from its very delivery out of the hands of the bowler, and the same cool 
judgment even shews him how he may rightly estimate the quslities of the 
fielders gencrally. Thus he has to be cool, alert, firm, determined, and skilful 
in the nicety of his stroke. He has to keep down the ball, unless be feels that 
the stroke will go clear of any fielder’s position He must not waver or be un- 
determined lest he get himself bruised as well as put ovt. He should never 
give way to a feeling too elate wheu he has made a capital hit, but proceed as 
coolly in his play as though nothing had happened ; and lastly if he come under 
the judgment of the umpire, and h:s bias of opinion or even his just opinion be 
contrary te that of such arbiter, he should always submit to it without a mur- 
mur or the least expression of dissatisfaction. Such is the business of the 
striker, and what a number of qualities does it demand ! 

And let not the Bafter ground any hope of success on chance. There is no 
such thing as chance, in its ordinary acceptation, in the game of Cricket. The 
theory of this magnificent sport supposes the players to be of nearly equat skill, 
Every advantage suppo- 
ses superior attention, every disadvantage supposes 4 relaxation of either watch- 
fulness or judgment. It is true that the abstract theory can hdrdly ever be 
fully carried out in practice, and there morally mus? be differences in the qualifi- 
cations of the players, else a game could never be concluded. For, be it un- 
derstood by those who know not the game, the theory of Cricket presumes that 
not one stroke of the bat is a random stroke ; the Batter is supposed to calcu- 
late the nature of the stroke between the time that the ball is delivered from 
the bowler’s hand and the moment of collision with the bat,and that in pure ex- 
cellence of batting he has resolved to go towards the Point, the Slip, the Leg, 
a middle, or a long hit, accurding to the circumstance of the ball's progress to- 
wards him, and the view le has rapidly taken of the fieldsmen’s positions and 
qualities. This, it is true, is the highest supposable excellence of the Batsman, 
but the best practical skill after all is only au approximation to the ne plus ultra’ 
of that duty. It is true also, as we have already remarked, that there is no 
such thing as chance in the game ; but there are casualties occasionally ; as for 
tance a ball well-bowled and firmly planted may after all touch an irregular 
surface and swerve from its original object ; a fielder may by accident stumble 
at the very instant the ball is about to fall into his hands, and other such matters 
may occur, but they come not under the head of chances, and no player can 
console himself for a failure by alleging the excuse of a chance against him. 
We need not enlarge farther on the duties of the Batsman, and we think that 
the great number of physical and mental qualities which must be called into 
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strong action during his play, are tolerably obvious to all who reflect upon them 
with any attention. The Bowler next demands a little consideration. The 
mere physical labors of this player are such that it has been lately deemed ad- 
visable to allow only four balls—instead of six—-to be delivered from one end, 
and then change to four balls from the other. ‘These physical labors are still 
farther increased when the Bowler becomes the Wicket-keeper during the four 
balls from the opposite end. ‘This is, however, but sometimes the case, and 
depends much upon the qualifications of the Bowler’s associates in the party ; 
and besides, it is not always that a first rate bowler is a competent wicket- 
keeper. But what a multiplicity of runs and fine distinguishing properties has 
he to call into exercise whilst pursuing his vocation. If he be not rigidly cor- 
rect with respect to bounds when delivering his ball, or in the manner of deliver- 
ing, or throw it either too high or too wide for the striker's reach, instead of 
doing good he does positive injury io his own party. But, apart from this, he 
may bowl straight for his antagonist’s wicket, he may place the bound of the 
ball in an admirable manner, he may pitch it directly for the bails, he may roll 
it exactly for the middle stump, and vet with his care, pains, and skill, the ad- 
versary meets him, gets runs, or maintains his wicket. Over after over he still 
finds the indefatigable and skilful Batsman setting his bowling at defiance. But 
does it drive him ito rage! Evil indeed it would be for him to lose his self- 
vovernment, patience, perseverance, and watchfulness. No, he tries the ether 
side of the wicket from which he bowls, or he changes from the under-hand to 
the round bowling, or vice-versa, or he changes his velocity of delivery, or he 
endeavours to scan the ground near the place where the ball usually lights, in 
order to detect some little inequality which he may turn to use, or he carefully 
observes the least relaxation of vigilance or energy on the part of the Striker ; 
but he remains patient and sel{-possessed until some happy effort rids him of 
his antagonist. 

There are few positions that require more firm determination, sharp eye and 
prompt hand than those of the Wicket-keeper and the fielder who stands at the 
Point. 'The former must be as near to the wicket as he can get so as to be not 
before it. He must be ready to catch the ball if it rise after being tipped, to 
stop it if missed, and to stump the striker near him if he can, but with all his 
promptitude not to be continually knocking the bails down without sufficient 
chance. The latter must have a keen eye, a bold heart, and a hand which he 
can depend upon, for the ball when flying off at the pomt is generally very 
swift at the time that it reaches the Point. The hit called the Leg Ait, and that 
called the Slip are, both, insidious hits, and the fielders in those positions have 
need to be wary, above all other qualifications ; and the Middle Wicket and 
Long Fielders, should have good eyes, prompt hands, be swift of foot and be 
able throwers to get the ball straightly and quickly back to the wicxet-keepers. 

Can any one peruse even this very meagre description of the parties and du- 
ties in the noble game of Cricket, without being impressed with a sense of its 
superiority over any other athletic exercise. See the continual yet seldom se- 
vere physical exertion required ; observe how the mind and judgment are exer- 
cised, how the feelings and the intellectual faculties are occupied. Again, see 
how submissive is the will, to the law of the game! The fiat of the umpire is 
immutable, an appeal to him decides any question in dispute, and the controversy 
is at rest for ever. Is there a fine hit made, a difficult catch effected, a quietus 
to a batsman by an exquisitely skilful bowler? No sullenness, passion, or ill- 
will results from any such occurrence ; the unfortunate individual who is the 
immediate sufferer is, in all probability, the first and loudest in applauding the 
successful adversary, and the losers join as cheerfully in the praise as those who 
have made advantage out of the incident. 

What can be more generous and liberal in its principles, more exhilarating in 
its effects, more friendly in its characteristics, or more directly tending, on the 
whole, to the “ mens sana in corpore sano,” which is the ultimatum of every 
earthly exertion. and certainly very far beyond the pursuit of wealth, honours, 
or command. ‘The other exercises to which we have made allusion in forme: 
papers are all good in their way and to certain extent ; and each should be found 
available when better cannot be had. They are all, likewise, subservient to 
genera! good both as rarieties—which are always grateful to the human desires 
—and as peculiarly applicable under given circumstances. But however satis- 
fied we may and ought to be with such exercises and amusements as may fall 
in our way for health and recreation, we are bound, in conscience and feeling, 
to award the palm of high superiority to ‘ Crrexet,”’ 


Latest Intelligence. 


Howgqua the great Hong merchant is dead. This is a serious loss to Aine- 
rica. 

The Hon. Mr. Cushing had left Bombay for Canton. 

‘The revenue of the Kingdom of Great Britain had increased £725,670 in 
the quarter ending Jauuary 5th, 1844—2£552,879 of which was from Cus- 
toms. ‘The total increase for the year ending January 5th, 1844, was +£5,- 
742,078. 

Charles Swaine, the calico engraving poet of Manchester, has been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. His chief work at present is “ The Mind,” 
which is very popular. 

The rumor that Lord de Grey was about to be recalled from the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland is contradicted on authority. 

A “real live Chinese’’ mandarin is about to visit the Court of St. James. 

No reduction is contemplated by Government in the duty on tobacco, but it 
jis said that some alteration in the excise law affecting it will be made. 

The new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Lambeth is the largest structure ever 
erected in Great Britain by voluntary contributions. It is now completed. The 
total cost is £100,000 

A son of Mivart, the fashionable hotel keeper in Brook street, has been. re- 
manded by the Insolvent Debtor's Court, to eight months imprisonment for 


contracting debts without any reasonable expectation of paying them. His fa 
ther allowed him £200 per annum and the run of the hotel; but this was not 
sufficient, and in two years he was £5500 in debt. 

The father of Count D'Orsay died in France on the 28th Dec. 

The Duke of Bordeaux, after taking a tour through the principal manufac- 
turing districts, and the principality of Wales, and the chief towns in the West, 
has taken up his residence pro tem. at Brighton, which will be more than usu 
ally gay this winter. 

Tue Revenve.—It has lately been our pleasing duty to present to the pub- 
lic a rich array of proofs of the prosperous advance made by the empire within 
the last two years, the effect of a prudent and patriotic administration of the 
government. Peace conquered and confirmed—the British territories profita- 
oly augmented—manufactures and commerce restored—boundless fields opened 
to their enterprise —and the value of British public obligations enhanced ten 
percent. ‘l’o-day we complete the gratifying work by announcing an improve- 
ment in the revenve wholly without example, under any circumstances ap- 
proaching to similarity. 

‘The year’s inciease on the excise amounts to no less than £387,503, and the 
total increase of all sources of revenue, deducting decrease upon those heads 
of taxation which are proofs of distress, not of prosperity—such as the corn 
duties—amounts, exclusive of the property tax, to £1,063,974—more than one 
million sterling. Including the property tax, the increase would be £5,742,078, 
and as respects the resources of the Exchequer, its ability to meet the demands 
of the public service, as respects, too, the general ability of the nation, this in- 
crease of nearly six millions sterling is. questionless, a bona fide increase. But 
this is not the light in which we wish to have the returns looked to at present ; 
we would direct attention to them as evidence of the national progress, not as 
evidence of the national strength, of which, indeed, there never was any ra- 
tional doubt. Let us then take the property tax from both years, because it 
was collected during a part only of 1842, and we shail have a comparative view 
to which no exception can be taken, viz. :— 

1842—£44,329,865 minus £571,056 


property tax, 4 : £43,751,859 
1843— £50,071 ,943 minus £5,249,250 

Increase on the year, exclusive of property tax £1,063,974 


Thus, exclusive of the property tax, nay, despite of its reflex operations, 
which the opponents of the measure threatened to be so injurious to other 
sources of revenue—exclusive of the property-tax, and in spite of all the mis- 
chief it was to do—the ordinary sources of revenue are more productive in 
1843, than they were in 1842 by one million sterling, and upwards. 

Even this, however, is an inadequate view of the national progress. On the 
face of the returns before us, there appears, we must admit, a decrease, though 
a trifling one, in the Customs of last year. How this decrease has arisen will 
at once appear by a comparison of the corresponding quarters of the two years, 
compared as follows :— 


April. July. October. January. 
1842 £4,495,063 4,422,191 5,943,977 4,214,089 
1843. £4,219,537 4,557,206 5,529,508 4,766,968 


From this statement it is seen that the great excess of revenue in 1842 ari- 
ses upon the October quarter of that year—an excess altogether attributable to 
the prodigious mass of foreign corn imported or taken out of bond at the 8s. 
duty in the months of August and September, rated, if we mistake not, at three 
millions of quarters. Such revenue is an index of loss and not of gain, as for 
every shilling gained by the exchequer the farmer must have lost at least three, 
and lost the money never to return to this country. Upon the same principle 
upon which, in order to arrive at a comparative view of the revenue of the two 
years, we have struck out the property tax for both years, we ought to strike 
out the corn duties, which made up so large a part “4 last year's revenue, and 
have produced little or nothing in the present year. If we had the figures en- 
abling us to do this, there is no reason to doubt that the actual increase of the 
ordinary fixed sources of revenue, instead of resting, happily high, as it does, 
above one million sterling, would closely approach to two millions. Such, at 
least, is apparently the just inference from the fact, that upon a comparison of 
the concluding quarters of the two years, in neither of which quarters did the 
corn duties sensibly operate, the last quarter presents an increase of more than 
half a million. As to the other trifling deficiencies, they can be all as easily 
explained, while they whose business it is to find fault, will be somewhat at a 
loss to explain away one shilling of the noble increase of more than one mil- 
lion sterling, wholly exclusive of the property tax. 

Accipent to Her Masesty.—An accident which was happily attended 
with no serious result, occurred to her Majesty on the 4th January, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the village of Horton, near Datchet. The Queen, attend- 
ed by the Marchioness of Douro, proceeded to the meet of his Royal Highnese 
Prince Albert’s harriers (which took place at the Manor House at Horton) in an 
open pony-phaeton and pair, driven by a postillion, who taking too short a turn 
in entering the road near the Five Bells, the near wheel of the carriage, from 
the rottenness of the side of the road (occasioned by the late frost and rapid 
thaw,) sank into the ditch, throwing the carriage against the hedge; the horse 
apon which the postillion was riding sinking m oe the same cause. Her Ma- 
jesty and the Marchioness of Douro were speedily rescued from their perilous 
position by Colenel Arbuthnot, who was im attendance upon the Queen on 
horseback. A small pony carriage, belonging to Mr. Hoiderness, of Horton, 


jpassing by at the moment, the use of it to her Majesty was immediately prof- 


‘ered by the lady who was driving, and graciously accepted by the Queen, who 
was driven back to the Castle by Colonel Arbuthnot, attended by the lady in 
waiting. ‘The hounds being near the spot, a messenger was immediately dis- 
patched to Prince Albert, who accompanied her Majesty on her return on horse- 
back. ‘I'he labourers who assisted the carriage out of the ditch were liberally 
rewarded by command of the Queen. 

The Commerce says— a workman of the Rue Vielles-audriettes, who for 
some time has attended the public lectures on mechanics, has invented a ma- 
chine, by which a man can make 40 or 50 pairs of shoes a day.” 

A “Jotty Nose.’’—The following is going the round of the Paris jour- 
nals :—At the Hure, in the Department of the Upper Saone, may be seen a 
man who was formerly an under cook, who has had his nose cut off by M. Ca- 
mot, a surgeon of Hure, and replaced by the rump of a living fowl. This en- 
gra{ting has perfectly succeeded, and M. Camot has only the trouble of, from 
time totime, plucking the feathers from the restored nose. ; 

The English provincial papers still ecntain numerous cases of fires in stack 
yards, most or all of which are the work of incendiaries. 


There are 18 line-of-battle ships, 14 frigates, 22 “3 of war, aud 14 steam 


frigates now building at the various dockyarde of her Majesty. 


_.. Fepruary 10, 
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. Anga jury, as the traversers will now be tried by a jury composed entirely of 
‘Protestant 


"Wellington, Sir 
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The Staffordshire potteries are agai: in full employ atid the iron works m 
that county are very brisk. 
IRELAND. 


State Triats.—Tue Sreciat Jury.—The process of striking a Special 
Jury in the case of the State traversers commenced at twelve o'clock on Wed- 
uesday, in the office of Mr. Bourne, clerk of the Crown. 

The Government reporter and a reporter from the traversers were present,| 
but po other reporters were allowed admission. An application was made on 
the part of the traversers for a postponement of the summons, as they had no 
copy of the jury panel, though several applications had been made for it, and 
they could not without it sustain any objection they might have to the names} 
drawn. After some conversation it wes agreed that an adjournment should 
take place till the following day, and that each of the traversers should be al- 
lowed to take a copy of the panel. 

The “special panel” for the year contains the names of seven hundred and 
seventeen persons, sworn to be worth £3,000 each at least, and a correspond- 
ing number of cards, numbered from one to seven hundred and seventeen, were 
to be thrown into a box and shaken about, and then forty-eight cards were to 
be drawn out, and the persons whose numbers in the general list correspond 
with those on the cards were to form the list. ‘The two parties; namely, the 
crown and the traversers, were next to strike offeach twelve names, and, of the 
remaining twenty-four, the twelve who should first answer when called in Court 
would constitute the special jury. 

The process of striking the jury list commenced on Thursday, when Mr. 
Brewster and Mr. Langley attended on behalf of the crown, and Messrs. 
Whiteside, Mahony, and others on behalf of the traversers. It appears that 
the panel, of which a copy had been granted, had been examined, when it is 
alleged the traversers’ counsel found, that a namber of the persons admitted as 
qualified jurors were not recorded on the list ; and it is said that the parties so’ 
omitted are all liberals. and many of them Catholics. According to the Free-! 
man of Friday last, Mr. Whiteside spoke as follows—** There was a fact of! 
which the agents for the traversers became aware, for the first time, yesterday) 
evening. At an advanced hour they received a copy of the special panel from: 
which the jury in this case was to be struck ; and, on looking through it, they 
had discovered, that, by some most extraordinary and unaccountable mistake, 
the names of a large portion of the public who were entered on the jurors’ book 
as qualified to act as special jurors had been omitted from the special list. They 
had, in a very short time, discovered the names of no less than sixty-five per- 
sons which had been adjudicated upon by the Recorder, and entered in the com- 
mon jury-book, as special jurors, pee omitted from the special jury list., 
He did not wish to use harsh language to any person, but he could not help ob- 
serving, that this had occurred either from an unpardonable mistake or from 
some underhand collusion. He submitted, on the whole, that the officer could) 
not proceed to strike a jury on such a panel as had been returned by the Sie- 


Mr. Ford, on the part of Mr. O'Connell, said, “There was a gross and in- 
famous suppression of the Jurors, let the fault be where it will,” and added, 
“T tell you, that sixteen names of most respectable Roman Catholics have 
been suppressed in that list.” The following was the ouly explanation offered : 
“ The go Sheritf said, that in the absence ef the High Sheriff, he felt bound! 
to state that every single person sclected by the Recorder was placed upon the, 
list, and every single one eppeering om the Recorder's book, marked as special 
Jurors, was on the special panel. Every single one was compared by the High 
Sheriff and himself, name by name, and even letter by letter. If then, there 


riff or to him.”’ 


give evidence on his trial. Sir James Graham ts his principal English witness, 
we believe, in consequence of the fact that Mr. Steele was a member of the 
Birmingham Political Union when the present Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment was awhig. So decided is Mr. Steele's purpose of compelling these four 
ministers of the crown to undergo his persona] examination, defending himselt 
as he did before without counsel, that, notwithstanding his perfect knowledge 
of the extent of English prejudice at present agaiust O'Connellites and Repea!- 
ers, he will, after examining Lord Plunket, offer to go to London and take bis 
trial before a jury of Englishmen if the Cabinet Ministers should try to deprive 
him of justice by evading coming to Dublin. 

It appears, from the Dublin Evening Post of Saturday, that the Catholies are 
grievously offended at the insult which they conceive has been offered to them, 
and that in the course of the week, a requisition will appear for an aggregate 
meeting of the whole Catholic body, for the purpose of denouncing this alleg@@ 


jgtievous wrong. 


Repeat Associarion.—The weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was 
held, on ‘Tuesday last, in the Conciliation-hall. Dr. Murphy was called to the 
chair. Mr. John O'Connell, after some remarks on the subject of the election 
of the new Lord Mayor, read two letters from his father, Daniel O'Connell, 
Esq., M. P., the first of which called for a vote of thanks to Mr. Smith O’Brien 
and the Rev. Mr. O'Malley, and the second enclosed subscriptions of £13 5s. 
from himself and family to the Repeal rent. After some remarks on a recent 
article in the Edinburgh Review, Mr. J. O'Connell announced the amount of 
the Repeal rent for the week as £289 2s. 2., remarking that the average re- 
ceipts this time twelve months were £70 or £80 a week. 


Mr. O’Connett.—Mr. O'Connell has been making triumphant progress 
through some parts of Ireland previously to the commencement of the trials. 
On Tuesday night Mr. O'Connell arrived at Cork. On the following day a de- 
putation of the citizens waited upon him, accompanied by the Mayor, who invi- 
ted him to attend a public dinner on any day he should please to name after his 
acquittal. Mr. O'Connell said he would accept the compliment the moment 
Baron Pennefather would give his permission. ‘The acquittal depended more 
on the sort of jury than on his guilt or innocence ; and, if an impartial jury were 
struck, the whole affair would not last forty-eight hours. 

On Friday Mr. O°Connell arrived at Kilkenny on his way to Dublin. The 
mayor, bailiffs, and officers with the civic paraphernalia met him in state, and 
escorted him to the hotel, where he addressed the multitude, telling them that 
they must remain peaceable whatever were the results of the trials. 

One of the O’Connelis—Mr. Morgan John, M. P. for Kerry, and nephew ot 
the ** Liberator’’—report says, is about to be united in Hymen's bonds to Miss 
Power, step-daughter of Mr. Shiel, with £20,000 in the funds. 

Morning paper. 

The Marquis of Westminster has made a donation of £500 to the funds of 


the anti-corn-law-league, accompanied by a letter in which he takes strong 


ground for free trade and the abolition of protective monopolies, and the opin- 
ions expressed in which are thought likely to have much weight with theland- 
ed interest. It is stated, however, that the property of the Marquis lies chiefly 
if not wholly in London—that he is not a large agricultural proprietor. 
SPAIN. 
Uur advices from Madrid are of the 29th Dec. The city, thanks to the pre- 


lsence of an overwhelining military foice, continued tranquil, but the position ot 


affairs was considered on all hands to be extremely critical. Even the Mode- 
rados had become alarmed at the headleng imprudence of the ministry ; and a 


||nation of his conduct, and also the programme of his future policy. He assured 


were any omissions or inaccuracies, they were not to be attributed to the She tn of from that body had waited ou Gonzales Bravo to demand an expla- 


Mr. Brewster insisted that the Clerk of the Crown should proceed ; and the! 
latter, conceiving that he had no authority to decline, as we suppose he had 
not, proceeded accordingly (but under protest from the traverser’s attorneys) tu! 
shake the box and draw out the cards. A few objections were made, and one. 
or two persons, officially or otherwise disqualified, were passed over, and, at 
length, forty-eight names were drawn out. ' 

On Friday the parties attended before the Clerk of the Crown for the 
purpose of reducing the list—Mr. Mahony offered affidavits of the par- 
ties omitted, and every proof necessary to bring the matter before the law of-' 
ficers in a tangible shape, proposing to have the list at once amended. All his’ 
observations were met by the clerk with the reply, that he had nothing to do 
with the matter, and that his simple duty was to see the list reduced. Mr. Ma-' 
— at length harded in a formal protest. 

@ parties proceeded, Mr. Kemmis for the Crown and Mr. Cantwell for the’ 
traversers, to reduce the list, each naming one alternately, Mr. Kemmis never, 
failing to name either a Catholic or a Liberal, eleven of the former and one of 
the latter, and Mr. Cantwell each time exclaiming, ‘ There's another Roman 
gone!’’ The list was at length reduced to the twenty-four whose names fol-' 
low :— 

1. James Hamilton, 14 Upper Ormond quay, wine merchant. 

2. James C. Papworth, 106 Marlborough st., architect. 

3. Captain Edward Roper, 15 Eccles street. 

4. Stephen Parker, 2 St. Andrew st., pawnbroker. 

5. Edward Clarke, Esq., 128 Stephen’s-green, West. 

6. Benjamin Eaton, 8 Princes st., builder 

7. James Hamilton, 15 Chamber street, iroumonger. 

8. Francis Faulkner, 78 Grafton st., grocer and wine merclhiant. 


them, of course, that it was his intention to govern constitutionally. He said 
he had prorogued the Cortes merely for the purpose of hastening some mea- 
sures which were important aud urgent ; more especially those which had re- 
ference to the provincial deputations and the organization of the National Guard ; 
jand he added that three weeks or a month would suffice for these preliminary 
labours, when he proposed to re-assemble the Cortes, and ask it for a bill of in- 
demuity. ‘The deputation professed to be satisfied with this explanation, which 
proves nothing but that they were very easily satisfied. On the other hand, 
the Progresista Deputies met under the Presidency of Senor Madoz, to delibe- 
wate on Senor Bravo's conduct, and deputed to a committee, composed of Cor- 
tina, Serrano, and Madoz, to direct the ulterior movements of their party. The 
decree for the re-organization of the National Guard would, it was expected, 
be published in the Gazette of the 30th. It is stated by the Castellano, that 
several of the individuals charged with having attempted the assassination of 
General Narvaez had escaped from prison. The sentinel on guard over them 
had been committed to gaol. The Spanish Treasury is deplorably off for mo- 
ney. The government propose applying, it is said, to the Bank of San Fernan- 
do and to Messrs. Rothschild. 

Queen Christina has as yet made no preparations tor her visit to Spain. 

Greece.—Advices from Athens of the 19th of December, announce that the 


|National Assembly had concluded its preliminary arrangements, and was pre- 
paring to settle the draft of the new constitution. The Holy Synod had ex- 


pressed its opinion that the Greek Church should recognise the supremacy of 
the Patriarch of Constantmople. Greece continued perfectly tranquil. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 
By the overland mail, which reached London on the 4th of January, advices 


9. J. Croker, 36 North Great George st., wine merchant. ‘from Bombay to the ist of December were received. Sickness prevailed fear- 


10. Henry Flyun, 25 William st., pianoforte maker. 

11. Henry Thompson, 28 Eustace st., wine merchant. 
12. Anson Floyd, 19 Wellington quay, china warehouse. 
13. John Rigby, 175 Great Brunswick st., gunmaker. 

14. Robert Hanna, 12 Henry st., wine merchant. 

15. John Holmes, 10 William st., merchant. 


fully at Hong Kong and in Scinde. Io the latter country 4000 men, out of a 
force not exceeding 18,000, were in the hospitals. ‘The Punjaub was still dis- 
tracted, but accouuts thevce were unperfect and contradictory. A British army 
of 15,000 nen was assembling on the Sutlej, probably to interfere. Dost Ma- 
bowed, of Cabool, had vot been murdered, as was reported. He had appointed 
his son Akbar Khan Govervor of the bill country about Jellalabad, and was 


16. William Longfield, Esq., 19 Hartcourt st. ‘supposed to he meditating a descent upon Peshawar, with a view of recovering 


17. William Ord, 79 and 81 Cork st., tanner. i| 
18. Robert S. Stubbs, 5 Danie st., linen draper. if 
19. William Scot,42 and 44 Stafford st., cabinet-maker. i 
20. Joshua M‘Cormack, jun., 16 Usher st., wine merchant. 
21. William M. Woodroofe, 50 Abbey st., merchant. 
22. George Mitchell, 20 Lower Sackville st., tobacconist. 
23. James Waller, 20 Suffolk st., engraver. 
_ 24, George Fowler, 4 Anglesea street, wine merchant. 
Great complaints are ade that the Crown should have struck off every Ca- 
tholic that turned up from the ballot box, which is considered equivalent to pack- 


that province from the Sikhs. In Gwalior and Bundelkund there were com- 

motions aad disturbances which seemed te aflord the Avg!o-lndiaun Government 

available pretexts for taking final and open possession of those countries. 
Letters from Constantivople of December 17th, say that the Porte had sent 


4 commissioner to Mossoul, to mquire into the attacks of the Kurds upon the 


Nestorians. 

‘The news from China extends to the beginning of October. The most im- 
portant intelligence was the arrangement of a supplementary treaty between 
the Chinese and the British governments ; one-clause of which is for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing to all foreign nations the same privileges of trade as to 


Mr. Steele has iveu. instrnctions to have Sir James Graham, the Duke’ 
, Peel, and Lord Lyndhurst immediately summoned to 


the British themselves. This will-have the effect of rendering unnecessary all 
negotiations between the Chinese Emperor and the other powers. The Chinese 
Government is said to be sincere now in its Cetermination to abide by the regu; 
lations of the treaty, which will prevent all discussions with other foreigners, 
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The treaty is looked upon in the Bast as the most signal triumph of the British. 
Plenipotentiary, for it renders nugatory ail the attempts of the French and, 
American diplomatic missions, lately sent with such pomp to the Chinese const. 
Laughter has already begun at the appearance of two ambassadors, sent thither’ 


before it was known that they would be received, in order to gain a purpose 
which was granted before they appeared. They now have no ground for nego- 
ciation, and must return to their own couctry, in order to be laughed at at home, 


and abroad. The American frigate Brandywine stopped for some weeks at! c 
\|spend a few days with him previous to bis death, and to perform the last sad 


Bembay, to wait for Mr. Cushing, the minister, who was going to see the sea 
frontiers of the south of the Celestial Empito. He had sailed for Macao the 
27th November. [1 is a subject of curiosity to know how he arid the French 
minister will act on their arrival, for they will have nothing to demand and no- 


thing to complain of. I 


Sir Henry Pottinger, who had gone to Macao to attend the funeral of Mr. 
Morrison, is stated to have regarded the supplementary treaty of such import- 
ance as to have a steainer sent specially with it to Suez. 

The state of trade at Canton was not satisfactory, owing to the tricks of the 
old Hong merchants, and their adherents, the linguists The state of trade 
along the coast is said to be satisfactory. Howqua, the celebrated Hong met: 
chant, died at the age of 75, leaving 15,000,000 dollars’ worth of property. 
The celebrated Mandarin Lin has also paid the debt of nature The Rev. Mr. 
Gutzlaff has been appointed Chinese Secretary, in the room of Mr. Morrison. 

Amongst the deaths in China are mentioned F. K. Foote, Deputy Commissary 
General, and Capt. Haviland, of her Majeaty’s 58th Foot. 

According to accounts from Bombay, dated the Ist of Decettiver, British 
troops were moving in various directions towards the Punjaub, where a cfisis 
was speedily anticipated. ‘The greatest disorder prevailed, many of the native 
inhabitants had fled for shelter within the British frontier, and the foreign offi- 
cers, the only parties that could conduct an army with success against the Aff- 
gaan. why threatened an invasion, were fast resigning their commands and 
eaving the country. Lerd Ellenborough was about to set out for that quarter, 
when important operations would cominénée. 

There appears to be a general acquiescence throughout India to the British 
taking final possession of the territories that once were Sindiah’s. There is p 
lawful sovereign, for the child now called to govern is but an adopted sor. ; and 
the oppressions of that government have been such, that the who'e population 
wish to become British subjects, in order to be saved from the continual pillage 
of the relentless and cagutd soldiery. 

One great point of interest in the north of India, was the great enthusiasm! 
raised for the liberation of Col. Stoddart from Bokhara. A considerable sub- 
scription was raised for the purpose of defraving the expense of sending a per- 
son thither to examine into the truth of his confinement and of hissafety. {1 is 
thought that nothing further will be dore in India until the result of Dr. Wolff's 
mission is known. 

The accounts from Scinde are melancholy, from the extraordirary sickness 
prevalent amongst the troops. Out of anarmy of about 13,000 men about one 
third was in the hospital. ‘The canse of the sickness is said to be the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate after the subsiding of the Indus, when the exhalations pro- 
duced by a glowing sun over an extensive muddy surface are exceedingly dan 
gerous. Fortunately, the mortality was comparatively but little, aa most of| 
them easily recover, although much debilitated from the fever and beils. 


THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER AND THE LEAGUE. 


The moral influence of the Ltague has been greatly strengthened this week 
by the publication of the following admirable letter ftom the Marquis of West- 
mmster—the emphatic avowal of whose sentiments at this particular juncture, 
and the clear and succinct reasons that accompany them, far outweigh the 
princely contribution he has forwarded in aid of the objects of the League :— 

“Eaton Hall, January Ist, 1844.—Sir : Having, on a former occasion, ex- 
pressed to you my anxious wishes for your success in the arduous contest with 
monopoly in which you are engaged, J cannot refuse myself the pleasure of} 
congratulating you upon the rapid progress you have since made in the strug- 
gle with that formidable adversary. As you have found your foe to be daring 
and resolute, so have your energies increased in a wonderful manner; and, in 
spite of opposition, you have carried the war most effectually into the enemy's 
strongholds. With such vigorous and sustained efforts the victory must be 
yours ; and my hopes of ultimate triumph, and that at no very distant date, 
therefore much exceed my fears of failure. As tothe duty,—that, it is said, 
would be lost to the country, if not insisted on ; I atm satisfied, that such would 
be the prosperity of all classes from the abolition of this impost, such the ad- 
vantage that would accrue to all the monied concerns of the community, that, 
in a very short time, the general wealth would be so far augmented that the na- 
tional revenue would outrun the amount of any duty that has been proposed, 
whether 3s, 5s, or 8s. Jt may be all very well, at agricultural meetings, to 
talk of the advantages of long leases, of tile draining, &c., and to drink the 
health of the labourers ; but to what good effect? Long leases are, in certain 
districts, and under certain well-known circumstances, desirable enongh ; good 
draining has long been understood and practised, where there have been suffi- 
cient means, sufficient enterprise, and a soil requiring it ; praise has no doubt 
been deservedly lavished upon the farm labourers ; but there is something _ 
to be done much more important to them, which is, to give them the means o 
obtaining av honest and independent livelihood, solid pudding being preferable 
to empty praise, and this cannot be effected without the abrogation of these mis- 
chievous enactments. I have much pleasure in sending a contribution of £500 
to your fund ; and | venture to express a hope that you will not relax your en- 
deavours until you have obtained irom government, in whatever hands it may 
happen to be, the fullest measure of free trade compatible with what is due to 
the maintenance of public credit. 

I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, WEs7TMINSTER. 

George Wilson, Esq., Chairman of the Council of the National Anti-Corn 
Law League.” 

We regret to announce the death of General Comte d'Orsay, who expired 
at dis paternal chateau of Rupt, in Franche Comte,on the 26th of December, 
at the age of 71. Tho General's history is one of some interest. He was de- 
seendea ‘tom one of the oldest and noblest families of France, his paternal an- 
cestors ber. the Grimod, Comte’s d’Orsay-d' Autrey and Nogent-le-Retrou, 
Baron de R.2Pt. Seigneur de la principaute souveraine de Delaine, et au're 
lieux en Franc he Comte, Seigneur d’Orsay pres Paris, Courtabeeufla Plesse, 
les Villefeux, &.°: &¢- His mother was the Princesse de Croy. The father 

; ho was premier Marechale des Logis de la maison de Mon- 
sieur fils de France, "ere de Roi, was the liberal patron of literature and the 
arts: and the Hotel «' Orsay, in the Rue Varenne, was the focus of all that 
was most eminent and ‘istinguished of French Society, whether for rank or 
talent. But the Revoluts %, Some time previvus to which the Comte and his 
‘ \ end to all their prosperity. 


amily had gone to traye) h” Germany, put an 


Comte himself died in exile and on the return of bis son to France, he was thrown 
nto prison and only spared by the intercession of Madame Beauharnois, after- 
waris the Empress Josephine, and Madame Tallien, who subsequently became 
Princessé dé Chimei ; he then entered the service of Napoleon, end among the 
most distinguished officers of that army will bé found the name of “le beau 
d’Orsay,” such being the sobriquet his extraordinary beauty acquired for him. 
His only son, Comte Alfred d’Orsay, was suddenly called from England some 
ase weeks since, to visit him in his latest illness, happily arrived in time to 


offices. Jtis asingular fact that the cousin of the General, the Cardinal de 
‘Croy, expired at his diocese at Roven, on the same day, and at the same 
age. 

Tur or Wei.tiveron axo rue New Ixvantry Car.—An amusing 

anecdote is told of the manner in which “ the bero of a hundred fights” got rid 
of the first infantry hat, invented by H. R. H. Prince Albert. His Grace at- 
ended her Majesty with one of these scare-crow specimens in his dispatch-box. 
\After transacting other business, the Duke pulled out the hat, thrust it on 
jhis head—the point nearly reaching Lis Grace’s nose—and in his hasty manner 
‘said Madam, this is the hat. I fear it wont do—no shape at all Madam.” The 
‘Queeii sthiled,and in that graceful manner for which she is famed, replied 
—* No, Duke ; I do not admire the bat.” His Grace lost no time, backed out 
of the Royal presence like the Champion at the Coronation, and, armed with the 
‘Royal power, counter ordered the hat. ‘Bhe new one, invented by Prince Al- 
bert, is highly approved of in all miliary circles. 
The League Fund for Liverpool amounts to £6020. The noble subscription 
of the Marquis of Westminster, alluded to elsewhere, seems to have complete- 
ly paralysed the mmonopolists—more particularly the so-called friends of the land- 
ed interest—in this neighbourhood. 

Exrraorpinary Muniricence.—The following most munificent bequests 
have tb en made by the late Dr. Beckwith, of York :—£2,000 for the bells of York 
Mivster, £3,000 to restore the Chapter-Hovuse, £10,000 io the Museum, £5,000 
to the Blind School, and £5,000 for a Penitentiary. 

Deatu or Generat. Lovevay.—This gallant and venerable officer, who 
died at Bath last week, at an advanced age, had seen much service in India, 
and his comission as lieutenant-general (local rank) bore date 10th January, 
1837. He married Miss D'Esterre, sister to Mr. Norcott D’Esterre, who was 
killed by Mr. O'Connell in a duel near Dublin, in 1815, by whom he had a nu- 
merous family. 

War-Orrice, Jan. 5.—6th Regt. of Light Drags.—Paymaster F. E. Leech, 
(from the 13th Light Drags., to be Paymaster, v. H. Kmght, who rets. upon 
h.-p. Ist Regt. of Foot—Gen. the Right Hon. Sir — Murray, G.C.B., 
from the 42d Foot, to be Colonel, v. Gen. Lord Lynedoch, G.C.B., dec. 10th 
‘Foot.~-E. Dashwoed, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Singleton, prom. 15th 
Foot—C. Sayers, Gent, to be Ens. without pur., v. Portal, whose app. has been 
leancelled. 41st Foot—J. E. Goodwin, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., vice Raw- 
lins, prom, 60th Foot—H. E. Warren, Gent., to be Second-Lieut., by pur., v. 
Forman, prom in the 7th Foot. 66th Foot—W- H. Herrick, Gent., to be Ens. 
without pur., v. Downman, prom. 77th Foot—Lieut. A. Aitken, from the 
28th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Herbert, prom 93d Foot—G. A. Thompson, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Campbell, app. to the 72d Foot. 
| Memorandum —Tbe half-pay of Lieut. T.H. H. Cauty, of the Bourbon 
‘Regt., has been cancelled from the Sth of Januasy, 1844, he having been 
granted a commuted allowance. 


ANECDOTES OF EARL ST. VINCENT. 

Lord St. Vincent was the second son of a private gentleman of Staffordshire, 
and born in 1734. The law was his destination, but the sea his destiny. He 
ran away from school when he found himself still threatened with Coke on Lit- 
tleton, and would have done worse things than that if he had not, at fourteen, 
carried his point and triumphed in the jacket of a midshipman. He served in 
the West Indies; his father dishonoured one of his bills ; and to this circum- 
stance, not inaptly, Mr. Tucker attributes some important results. ‘ That which 
straightened the boy,” he says, in one of the best passages of his book, “ was 
of the greatest help to form the man. It thrust upon him that invaluable ad- 
vantage, an acquaintance with poverty ; it kindled a lofty spirit of independence, 
which never afterwards was quenched ; it first taught him to rely upon himself, 


‘and how securely he might do so; it originated in him that confidence in his 


own resources, which, in the constantly occurrmg emergencies of his eventful 
life, was one of his chief superiorities among men.” For the rest of the six 
years that young Jervis remained apon this station, his life was a scene of self- 
denial. ‘“ He sold,’ says Mr. Tucker, ‘all his own bedding, and slept on the 
bare deck ; he was usually obliged to make and mend, always to wash, his own 
clothes ; he never afforded himself any fresh meat; nor, even in the West In- 
idies, where they are so necessary for health, and so cheap too, any fruit or ve- 
igetables, but what he could obtain from the negroes in barter for the little of 
ithe ship's provisions which he, a growing boy, might contrive to save out of his 
allowance.’ Well might he feel entitled to refer to such days as these, when 
in his duty of First Lord he declined to assist young officers of the highest 
fashion, whose debts would fain have been relieved at the Admiralty ! 

His lieutenancy dates in 1755 ; and four years later he was with Wolfe, who 
ihad“been his school-fellow, under the heights of Quebec. A title is incorrect- 
‘ly given to the great young soldier, of whom we have a touching anecdote be- 
‘fore untold. 
| “On the night previous to the battle, after all the orders for the assault were 
given, Sir James Wolfe requested a private interview with his friend ; at which, 
'saying that he had the strongest presentiment that he should be killed in the 
fight of the morrow, but he was sure he should die on the field of glory, Sir 
(James unbuttoned his waistcoat, and taking from his bosom the miniature of a 
‘voung lady, with whose heart his own ‘ blended,’ he delivered it to Commander 
Jervis, entreating that, if the foreboding came to pass, he would himself return 
it to her on his arrival in England. Wolfe's presages were too completely ful- 
filled, and Commander Jervis had the most painful duty of delivering the pledge 
to Miss Lowther.” ; 

No very special incidents occurred after this in Jervis’s career till, in 1778, 
he was appointed to the command of an eighty-four, the Foudroyant, under 
Admiral Keppel. Having been present in the affair of Ushant, he was after- 
wards a witness for Keppel, and indeed his main support through what Burke 
called the agony of his glory. Four years afterwards he made that brilliant 
‘capture of the Pegase which has been so justly celebrated ; and when the war 
broke out in 1793, he hoisted the flag of vice-admiral on the Lisbon and Me- 
diterranean stations. He had an inadequate force, and all the world knows what 
wonderful things he did with it. In 1797 he fought the great action to which 
he owed his title, against-an enemy with three times his force. We must quote 

characteristic anecdote of the morning of the figat. 
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1844. 

“The Commander-in-Chief still walked: the quarter-deck ; and as the hos-| 
tile numbers were counted, they were duly reported to him by the Captain of 
the fleet. 

“* There are eight sail-of-the-line, Sir John—‘ Very well, sir.’ 

There are twenty sail-of-the-line, Sir Joln.’—* Very well, sir.’ 

* * There are twenty-five sail-of-the-line, Sir John."—* Very well, sur.’ 

** There are twenty-seven sail, Sir John!’ and this was accompanied by 
some remark on the great disparity of the two forces.‘ Enough, Sir, no more 
of that: the die is cast: and if there are fifty sail, I will go through them,” was 
to this, in sharp tones, the silencing answer, which so delighted Captain Hallo- 
well. walking beside the Commander-in-Chief, that in the eestasy of the mo-| 
ment he could not help patting his Admiral's back, exclaiming,—* ‘That's nght, 
Sir John ; that’s right, by G—d we shall give them a d—d good licking.’ ” 

A more terrible scene marks a later hour of that memorable day 

* About this time, and while the Victory was in the thickest of the tight, the 
smoke not permitting the Commander-in-Chief to sve all the ships of his squad- 
ron as distinctly as he wished, he went to the poop to obtain a clearer sight of 
the battle. While he was there, coolly surveying them, a marine close by him 
was strack by a cannon-shot, which smashed his head, and Sir Jolin was literally 
covered from hat to kuces by the man’s brains and bleod. -Seeing lim in that 
state, and fearing he was wounded, Captam Grey ran up, making the most 
earnest inguiries ; ‘1 am not at all hurt,’ repiied the Admiral calmly ; and at 


the same time wiping his mouth, into which a quantity of blood had flown ;): 


‘the rank of major-general, and appointed to command a division in the expe- 
dition to Malta, but having been attacked with feverhe was obliged to come 


‘home. In February, 1811, having been previously raised to the rank of heut 


enant-general, he took the command of ca expedition to attack the rear of the 
French army that was then blockading Cadiz, an operation which led to the 
memorable battle of Barossa, the military details of which would much exceed 
the limits assignable to such an outline of Lord Lynedoch's brilliant career as 
it is now intended to present. ‘The thanks of Parliament were voted to Lieut- 
enant-General Graham and the brave force under his command, and never were 
thanks more nobly earned or bestowed in a manner more honourable to those 
who offered and those who received them. 

After this series of events, Geveral Graham jomed the army under the Dake 
of Wellington ; but from ill-health was obliged to revisit England for a short 


period. Early in 1813, however, he returned to the Peninsula, and command- 


ed the left wing of the British army at the ever- memorable battle of Vittoria. 
Mr. Abbot, then Speaker of the Honse of Commons, and afterwards Lord Col- 
chester, in alluding to General Graham's distinguished career at this period, 
stated that his was “a name never to be mentioned in our military annals with- 
out the strongest expression of respect and admiration.” 

Very little more now remains to be said before conclading our outline of his 
career. He commanded the army employed in the memorable siege of the 
town and citade! of St. Sebastian. He commanded also the left wing of the 
British army at the passage of the Bidassoa, but soon after, in consequence of 


‘but do, George, try if you can get me an orange.’ A youthful aide-de-camp ill-health, he was obliged to resign his command to Sir John Hope. In 1814 
soon brought one from the cockpit, and Sir Joha rinsed his mouth with the ut-| he was appointed to a command in Holland, and on the 3d of May in the same 
most composure.” | year he again received the thanks of Parliament, and was raised to the pommeer 
Nelson, Collingwood, and Trowbridge, were in this battle: aud by the chiefs having previously been created a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, 
thus formed under his example the future great sea-fights of England were and subsequently a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the St. Michael and St. 
fought. The subsequent details of Lord St. Vincent’s life were little varied,, George. He was likewise a Knight of the Tower and Sword in Portugal. 
and need not be followed in detail. Mr. ‘Tucker has given the noblest general, ‘The titles of this distinguished man are extinct. He leaves behind hin no 
vindication of his memory, in those portions of his Admiralty correspondence descendants to be stimulated by his example, or to derive honour from his 


which he has been enabled to preserve jn these volumes. | fame. 
Tucker's Life of Lord St. Vincent. 


LORD LYNEDOCH. 
Jn the corresponding period of the present winter another 2nd scarcely less 
distinguished soldier has been “ gathered to his fathers.” Sir Thomas Graham, 
Lord Lynedoch, has paid the debt of nature. 
The early life of this eminent man was that of a private country gentleman 
but one whose mind had been cultivated in no ordinary degree. He was born, 


at Belgowan, Perthshire, in the year 1750, and had consequently, reached the , 
advanced age of 94 years. In 1774, his father died, and, in the same year, he). 


married the Hon. Mary Cathcart, one of the three daughters of the ninth Lord 


Catheart ; and it is a remarkable fact that two other daughters of the same no-| — 
ble Lord were married on the same day. ‘Thus we find Mr. Graham apparent-_ 
ly settled down for life in the quiet, unobtrusive, happy condition of an inde-_ 


pendent country gentleman ; and thus he continued, ia the enjoyment of great 


The family from which he is descended is a branch of that from which the 
Dukes of Montrose trace their origin. His father was Thomas Graham, of 
| Balgowan, and his mo:her was Christian, fourth daughter of the first Earl of 


|| Hopetoun. 


it Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-4 a 9 1-2 per cent. prem. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1844. 


‘rhe Packet Ship Montezuma, from Liverpool, brings English files to the 9th 
ult . being five days later than those of tne Britannia. The intelligence is of 
‘the most satisfactory nature. ‘The English Revenue up to the Sth January 


domestic felicity, surrounded by many estimable and attached friends, tor 4 chews an inerease in the current year of five and three quarters millions ster- 


period of nearly twenty years. He had by this time attained the mature age 


of two-and-forty, and to all external seeming was one of the last men in the) 


world likely to enter upon a military life. In the year 1792, however, his do- 
mestic happiness was brought to a termination by the death of his wite, to 
whom he was most tenderly attached. His grief was so deep and lasting as 
greatly to injure his health, and he was recommended to travel. At Gibraltar, 
he fell into military society, and there he first conceived the possibility of ob-| 
taining some respite from his sorrows by devoting himself to the profession of 
arms. 

Lord Hood was then about to sail for the south of France, and Mr. Graham! 
had recently been a traveller in that country ; he therefore giadly acceded to} 
the proposition to accompany him as a volunteer. We accordingly tind him, 
in the year 1793, lauding with the British troops at ‘Toulon, and serving as ex-| 


tra aide-de-camp to Lord Mulgrave, (father to the present Marquis of Norman- | 


by,) who was the General commandiug-in-chief. ‘The events of that period | 
gave Mr. Graham ample means of indulging the passion which impelled him 
to a military life. He was always foremost in the attack, and on one occasion, 
at the head of a column, when a private soldier fell, Mr. Graham took up his 
musket, and supplied his place in the front rank. 

On returning to this country he raised the first battalion of the 90th Regi- 
ment, of which he was appointed colonel on the 10th of February, 1794. This 
regunent formed part of the army under the command of Lord Moira (after- 
wards Marquis of Hastings). It passed the summer of 1795 at Isle Dieu, 
whence it proceeded to Gibraltar. On the 22nd of July, 1795, the rank of 
colonel in the army was conferred upon Mr. Graham. 

At Gibraltar he endured for a short time the idleness inseparable from garri- 
son duty in so strung a place ; but a continuance of such a life proved intolera- 
ble to such a mind as his, and he, therefore, obtained permission to join the 
Austrian army. His connection with that service continued during the sum- 
mer of 1796, taking the opportunities which his position. presented hiin of send- 
tng to the British , evel <a intelligettce of the military operations and di- 
plomatic measures adopted by the commanders and sovereigns of the Contin. 
ent. It is well known that his despatches at that period evinced, in a remarka- 
ble degree, the great taleats and characteristic energy of the writer. 

During the investment of the city of Mantua he was shut up there for some 
tune with Gencral Wurmser, but, incapable of continuing unemployed, he made 
his escape under cover of night, but not without encountering great difficulties 
and imminent hazard. 

_ Early iv the year 1797 he returned to England, but in the following autumn 
joined the regiment at Gibraltar, whence he proceeded to the attack of Minor- 
ca with Sir Charles Stuart, who bestowed the warmest eulogiums on the skill 
and valour displayed by Colonel Graham. 

_ Not long after this the colone!, with the local rank of brigadier, besieged the 
island of Malta, having under his command the 30th and 89th Regiments, and 
some corps embodied under his immediate direction. Brigadier-General Gra- 
ham. aware of the prodigious strength of the place, resorted to a blockade, and 
the French held out till September, 1800, when, after a resistance of two years’ 
duration, the place surrendered. On the completion of this service, General 
Graham came home for a few months, and, again anxious for active service, 
proceeded to Egypt, but before his arrival that country had been completely 
conquered. He returned through ‘Turkey, making some siay at Constantinople, 
and during the peace of Amiens resided for a short time at Paris. His active 
and enterprising spir.t had now to endure a period of repose. In 1808, how- 
ever, he proceeded with Sir John Moore to Sweden, where he availed himsel 
of that oppertunity to traverse the country in all directions. Shortly afterwards 
Sir John Moore was ordered to Spain, and General Graham served there during 


ling, and the impulse given to trade from various but obvious causes is beyond 
any parallel in the history of the British Empire. 

' ‘The * Repeal” trials were to commence on the 15th ult., but the court had 
‘already proceeded so far as to draw the Special Jury to try the causes. This, 
though done with apparently much care and impartiality, has been nevertheless 
lcompleted under protest on the part of the ‘T'raversers, who rejected at their 
\diseretion twelve from the forty eight, balloted for, but would not permit the 
Crown lawyers to do likewise without animadversion. 

The aequisition of so powerful a nobleman and so large a landed proprietor 
las the Marjuis of Westminster to the Anti-corn law league, so immediately 
after Earl Spencer, is strongly indicative of the revulsion of feeling in its favor, 
‘and the apparent, though hardly expressed, wavering of the Premier, would in- 
dicate that important changes or modifications on the subject are close at hand. 
| ‘The important treaty notified in the recent intelligence, by which all foreign 
‘nations are to be allowed to trade to China upon the saine footing as great Bri. 
tain, presents two great features. First, it cannot be denied that it is a proof 
of magnanimity on the part of the English, who after fully redressing the wrongs 
lwhich they had sustained at the hands of the Celestials, have shewed no desire 
for monopely in dealing with a subdued adversary, but have promptly made way 
for all other nations to participate in the advantages of enlarged commerce and 
\diminished restrictions. Secondly, it is an acute stroke of diplomacy ; for 
\Sir Henry Pottinger knowing the punctilious habits of the Chinese court, and 
\that any foreign minister coming to China must necessarily declare the nature 
and extent of his mission to the ministers or commissioners of the Emperor, pre. 
vious to any chance of an audience with The Celestial himself, has completed 
‘the negociations which would be likely to be the objects of such foreign minis- 
‘ter, thus rendering it altogether unnecessary for such audience at all. ‘This may 
‘cause some slight mortification at first, but as the objects of the missions were 
‘laudable in themselves, and the French and American ministers are savans as 
well as politicians, they may bring back much important information on geogra- 

phical, statistical, commercial, and local matters, that may well repay the trou- 
‘ble and expense which have been incurred in the embassies. 
Whilst we are on this subject we may say that the liberal treaty to which we 
jhave alluded, corroborates the character which we would maintain of English 
\good faith, and this is again strengthened by the intelligence from India, where 
we find that the people generally of the west and of the northwest of the Pe- 
ininsula seem absolutely desirous to put themselves under British rule and pro. 
tection, in order to be saved from pillage and robbery, and to enjoy the advan- 
tage of equal laws. 

The Duc de Bordeaux had not entirely completed his English visit at the 
time of the latest reports, but he was evidently bringing it to a conclusion, and 
at any rate he seems to have understood and acted upon the hint of the British 
government respecting the interviews with French subjects. — 
| Incendiarism has not yet done its work in England, and the parties opposed 
jto each other on the Corn-law question mutually inveigh against each other. 
The fact is that the blame rests upon either both or neither, for it springs from 
‘perce the masses, and the comparatively small «ndeavours for the 


the whole campaign of 1808. his return to England be was promoted to} 


| | 
| 
= 
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cultivation of the public mind. W 
last thirty years in England, particularly hy the mtroduction of the Bell and the ‘bim here. Now Mr. Dickens in no one instance attempts to detract from the 
Laueaster schools, through whieh many thousands have become able to read, intellectuality, the * savoir vivre’ of American society. ‘The beauty of Amen- 
write, aud perform the simple rules of Arithmetic ; but that part of their edu- can ladies, or the splendour of the “merchant palaces’’—still if he was not 
cation which consists in the inculeation of sound morals and religious feelings! taken by storm, with all these fairy scenes, let us for afmoment consider that 
and sentiments is greatly deficient. We have seen something of the operations’ Mr. Dickens’ society is eagerly sought by the elite of Europe; the halls of 
iu those schools—in Englaud—and regret to say that what the children are) Devonshire House are open to him—the Duke of Sutherland’s Saloons are as 
taught on these points are too much of incre mechanical repetition and ioria, familiar to him as the Astor Housc to us—and if he was not altogether be- 
and too lite of thorough understandmy, Besides which the entire amounts; wildered by the magnificence of our residences and the splendour of our parties, 
paid for rudimental tuition are much too simail for the necessities of the case.) let vs bear im mind that his perfect acquaintance with the * beau monde” ot 
We do not think that the iustitutions of England will ever admit of any exten- Europe may have acted as somewhat of a sedative upon this sensitive mind. 


sive Government interference on the subject. Private convictions will be the More anon perhaps, from Aw OpsErveEr. 
great moving causes of improvement, and these, though tardy, are at length’ ——— 
For the Anglo American. 
e 2 SOCIETY OF TITLE SONS OF ST. GEORGE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

[ We give place to the following remarks on Mr. Charles Dickens, at the ear Pen 8” 
nest request of a respected friend, but we would be distinctly understood as be- The El ction of Officers aud other important business was transacted. 
ing in no wise responsible for the opinions therein expressed. ‘That Mr. Dick-), The Society of the Sons of St. George was established in Philadelphia prior 
ens has received much censure for the opinions and animadversions contained the Revolution of ‘76, and is, by the general assent of all parties, pre-emi- 
iu the little work published after his return from this country is well known, and nently cutitled to the support of Englishmen and their descendants. It dis- 
we have no desire to sit in judgment upon the decisions of his critics whether, “tibutes yearly about eight hundred dollars, to the necessities of the “ proud 
friendly or hostile. Our motto is ** Audi alteram partem,” and it is with this islanders” and their familics, who may need a temporary helping hand ; it gives 
object that we permit one who is apparently earnest in his vindication to bring, alse advice, and endeavours to procure employment, when practicable, for the 
his artillery to bear, as well as he can, against those who have battered the “stitute stranger. 
English writer very severely. We do not intend to make our paper the arena Among its numerous members the following emineut men have borne a pro- 
of controversy on the subject of Mr. Dickens, but simply allow our friend’s| Minent position :—Doctor Ben). Franklin ; Robert Morris ; Governor Richard 
“ paper bullet of the brain” to fly, as it doubtlessly will fly, harmless. ] Penn; Right Hon Lord Ashbotion 7 Right Rev. Bishop White ; Hon. G. M. 

How do you like the Christinas Carol” of Dickens! Trequently have Dallas John Vaoghan ; Rev. Dr. Pilmore, ke, Ke. 
put this question to many of my friends and how very few will allow it any Phe Society diues together on every 23d April, viz., St. George's Day, and 
merit. I do not intend to offer any * critique ” upon that interesting and sprrit “(thus endeavours to promote kind and benevolent feelings, an interchange of 
stirring story, as I perceive a remarkably clear notice of it in your last week’s ideas, union of sentiment, recollection of the land of our birth or ancestry, com- 


‘bined with the best feelings of attacnment, for the country of our adoption, or 


paper, but I am induced simply to say a word or two to the general reader as to, pediag 
present residence: the contributions are one dollar quarterly, or four dollars 


the author, and the predominant feeling towards him in this country. Even, 
since Dickens’ Notes were negotiated in this market, his credit seems to have) este 

been wonderfully shaken in the United States not only have his subsequent The officers for the preeees Fes 1844, are, 

works been disliked, but the merits of his former ones seem suddenly to have’ Evian Datcer. Presvdent. 

deteriorated. ‘The “ national curtain’? which he has endeavoured to draw. Josrrn a, Vice President. 

aside, to exhibit more strikingly the features of ‘American habits and customs,” | J. ALLER, Tr er: 

seems to have been by general consent, and some sleight-of-hand, cast over all é J. SCHOLETERLM Secretary. ee 

his former pictures. 1 have been told by many that * Dickens is ungrateful,” was ds.—-Honty Croskey, Ederesd Trimmer, Josh. Whetham, Thomas 
that “ Dickens is a vulgar man,” and that his origin was of that low nature,| Elkins, nme i Ye Jame’ Betts, Charles Johnson, Matthew Robinson. 
that gentlemanly conduct should not have been expected froin will endea- C. ‘iMiams, D.D. 

vour to show thatall this is preposterous. ‘They say that Dickens is ungrate- I nyerciens —Doctor T. T. Hewson, Professor R. Dungleson, Dr. James 
ful “ because he abuses the Americans after they had evinced such hospitalities Kitchen. Counsel.—Isaac Hazlehurst, Esq. 

and attentions towards him. Now I defy any one to point out any one chapter» Messenger.— William Warren. . 

or part of one, in his ‘ Notes’ wherein he abuses America or the Americans. After the election the Society partook of an elegant entertainment provided 
Mr. Dickens has given as faithful an account of his observations in America, ¥Y Uf much esteemed host, Sanderson, when the most pleasing of all indul- 
as it was possible with his limited time to give. Jle has * nothing extenuated gences—the feast of reason and the flow of soul—(hackneyed th ough the phrase 
nor set down aught in malice.” His little book was of infinite interest to his|/M@y seem,) yet still most expressive of the temperance and enjoyment of the 


troops of friends on the other side the water—and if it did not contain any ex-| quickly passing hour, it seemed indeed that 
- Parting were such sweet sorrow 


The annual meeting of the above useful and highly respectable Society took 
place at Sanderson’s Franklin Hotel, Chestnut st., on the 22d January, ult. 


t inary novel flavour for the American appetite—it was still quite sufficiently om 1 ni 

ay Mavour forthe it quite su y Phat we could say good night 
piquante”’ for a Transatlantic dish. If Mr. Dickens’ time was absorbed here |, Till it be morrow.” 

by overwhelming (I will not say officious) attentions—Americans have them-— 


selves to thank for a less expansive work than he otherwise might have given) *.* Our Plate of Washington has now been delivered to our Subscribers in 
then. ! Had Mr. Dickens been treated (it I may be permitted the sentiment), every quarter except a few towns in Canada West, to which last they have been 
more like a man, and less like an ** idol he might possibly have received dif-) forwarded through our Travelling Agent who will cause them to be delivered 
ferent impressions of American dignity. ‘The independent spirit, not lacking) with as little delay as possible. 
courtesy which characterises Mr. Dickens’ Notes, would, one would think, in’) 
itself be a passport to the friendly considerations of a nation whose motto is _ ’ 
“ EP but then say they ** we entertained Mr. Dickens and we cer-, Opera.—Palmo s Cheatre. 
tainly expected a more favorable notice of our institutions and customs.” With-/) We last week announced the opening of this house for Friday night, bat, 
out stopping to enquire if in nine cases out of ten Mr. Dickens himself were not the from the praiseworthy desire to be as perfect as possible, it was postponed un- 
entertainer and his company the entertained, I will observe that he has invaria- tj] the following evening (Saturday), when the opera of *] Puritani’’ was 
bly “ pointed his moral and adorn'd his tale” with that high-toned and un- given, with the following cast :—Klvira, Signora Borghese ; Sir George, Sig. 
shackled mind, which will not stoop to duplicity and flattery—but while it ad-| Valtellina; Sir Richard, Signora Majocehi (!); Lord Arthur, Sig. Perezzi ; 
mires and commends the right, can also deprecate the wrong. | Lord Walter, Sig. Mayer ; Henrietta of France, Signora Albertazzi ; and Sir 
** Dickens is a vulgar man !"” Would there were more such vulgar men ! * He, Bruno, Sig. Albertazzi. We shall now endeavour to describe faithfully ou, 
paints vulgar life.” This I deny ; he paints low life—but this is far from being | impressions on this occasion, and as usual we will begin at the beginning. 
always vulgar. Dickens has sought for “ character"? wherever he could find|/The general coup d'eul, at first entrance, is highly favourable to the taste, the 
it—from the highest walks to the lowest—from the mansion of the rich, to, theatre being neat. compact, sufficiently ornamented without being overcharged 
the hovel of the poor—but I defy any one to point to a sentence in any one of with ornament, and the disposition of the rows of seats in the two tiers of boxes, 
his works that could call the blush into the purest cheek—or that the most, as well as the height of each tier, exceedingly well arranged for the sitters in 
sensitive and high-bred !ady might not peruse. No man knows better than Dick-| the back rows to see and hear distinctly. ‘The backs of the benches are num- 
ens that “ plate sin with gold and the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks—, bered, and persons are enabled to apply for and be secured in any number they 
clothe it in rags, a pigmy straw will pierce it.” Many a flower would have been jmay chuse ; but here we have to enter a strong protest against the utter want 
“born to blush unseen”’ but for such men as Dickens’ who knows that we must of comfort with regard to the share allowed to each number. The average 
sometimes go beyond the limits of exclusive svciety in the search for those in-| space to each is not more than fourteen or, at the utmost, fifteen inches to each 
dividual characteristics that stand out in such bold relief from the canvass of, sitter, and if we might suppose every seat to be taken, and every taker to come 
every day life. Mr. Dickens may be considered, as I have elsewhere seen re-| to the house, we are confident that the proprietor would be unable to seat 
marked, the ‘‘ Hogarth of literature” but without his coarseness. But then“ Mr.| them all according to contract by one fourth, or perhaps one third. As it is, 
Dickens was a Reporter,’ consequently accustomed to low life—true, he oa |Supposing four persons of one party to be entitled to consecutive numbers, this 
a “ Reporter” but not what is generally inferred here, a “ Police Reporter.”) will largely entrench upon the number at each extremity, and should the ad- 
Mr. Dickens for many years followed the honorable calling of a ‘‘ Parliamenta- joining numbers be taken by others, the latter could not obtain possess ion of 
ry Reporter,” as did also Lord Brougham at one period of his life, and many) them, if the former were first seated. This is exceedingly bad, and will cause 
others whom England now enrols among her “‘master-minds,” and for which ca-| perpetual confusion if the house be largely patronised. It is well that the seats 
pacity no mean attainments are imperative, I have been told by some that Mr. ‘are not divided off, for hardly any adult could find room in his allotted portion 
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The lighting of the theatre is in very good taste, representing candelabri of 
divers coloured wax candles. although really gas lights ; the ceiling is an ele- 
gant design, with figures in compartments. The drop scene is delicate and 
classical in the abstract, but we cannot perceive its applicability to the pur- 
poses of this theatre. It represents the marriage of Jupiter and Juno. The 
goddess has just alighted from her chariot drawn by peacoks, and with an ex- 
pression of modest grace bends to the king of gods. who takes her by the hand 
and looks upon her with gentle aspect. Behind these two principal figures 1s 
Hymen with his lighted torch, and near them are a group of Loves. On the 
left is Fame with her trampet. and the Iris or Rainbow shines over the whole 
gtoup ; the remainder of the canvass is tastefully clouded or mixed with golden 
rays. ‘The orchestra is sustained by thirty-two of the most effective instru- 
mentalists that can be found in the city, led by the celebrated violinist Rapetti 
Nothing could surpass the precision with which they performed both the over- 
ture and the music of the opera, but we confess we thought them exceedingly, 
wanting in delicacy of expression. It was altogether too loud and indiserimi- 
nately, particularly on the parts of the brass instruments. Now, as we believe 
that there is not a member of that orchestra who is wanting in taste and dis- 
crimination, we are sure that they may be easily led to correct the fault of which 
we speak. In that part of the choruses, in the first and third acts, which we 
shall call the music of the Oratory, a newly invented instrument was played 
behind the scenes, in lieu of an organ ; it was very effective, though rather too 
loud and somewhat wanting in elasticity of tone. It was, however. an unfi 
nished instrument, we have alluded to it in another part of our columns. 


We cannot honestly bestow high praise on the vocal performance of this|’ 


opera. Signora Borghese acts exceedingly well, and her singing is for the 
most part both sweet and true—the latter however not invariably so—but she 
has not either force or volume enough for such music as she had to sing, so as 
to give it all the magnificence of effect of which it iscapable. By far the best 
thing she did was the Polacca, which was charmingly sung. Valtellina is not 
a decided Bass, but he sings the bass parts with considerable effect ; more par- 


iheroine was a martyr to that fatal jealousy which actuated the conduct of Queen 
|Elizabeth with regard to her claim to the crown of England. Mr. James 
jhandles his historical novel very ably, and has read largely the details of the 
periods on which he treats. 

Neat’s History or rue Puritans. Part ll. New York: Harpers. We 
have already, and almost unnecessarily alluded to the great value of this his- 
tory. The present part contains a portrait on steel of Rev. John Owen, A. M. 

Poems. By Wm. Jas. Colgan. New York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co. This 
small volume contains many beautiful effusions. ‘They are chiefly of a con- 
'templative and sometimes melancholy nature, but they abound in fine thoughts, 
often very happily expressed. 

Tue Kyickerpocker Macazine ror Fer. 1844. The Knickerbocker ap- 
\pears punctually, and presents its plentiful store of good things. The first ar- 
iticle, by Thos Cole, should be read by all who desire to enter into the spirit of 
that fine artist’s painting of Mount -2tna, now under exhibition at the Society 
Library. Here is also a pleasant sketchy description of the Coronation of 
George IV., by the late Wm. Abbott, and here are—numerous other able pa- 
phrs which will well repay the perusal. 

Lovise anp Marie, or Taces or tue Heart. By E. L. Heyde. New 
York: Bixby. These verses halt a little. 

Epinsurcu Review ror January, 1844. Leonard Scott, & Co have 
just put forth their re-print of this able Quarterly, which contains its usual 
‘amount of valuable matter. 


| Lerrers ror tae Steamer Brirannia.—The delay of the steamer Bri- 
‘tanma at Boston by the ice until 11 o’clock on Saturday, was the means of sav- 
ing many letters which would otherwise have been left behind. The following 
mails reached Boston at 3 o’clock on Saturday morning, viz: New York, Phi- 
Jadeiphia and Baltimore, to the 31st, Washington 30th, Richmond 27th and 28th, 
Norfolk 27th, Wheeling 28th and 29th, Cincinnati 27th, Charleston, 8.C., 25th, 
St. Louis 20th and , Natchez 18th, Mobile 16th and 17th, and New Orleans 
‘13th, 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th, containing nearly 6,000 lerters. The Britan- 


ticularly was it so when instead of a barrytone Richard he had to sing with a, nia’s mail, this trip, is the largest ever carried across the Atlantic, containing 


¢mtralto in the person of Signora Majocchi. He also sadly over-acted his 


part, especially when he committed himself to such raptures towards a tri-color | 
flag—a cognisance which we dare say was altogether unknown in the times of 
the Commonwealth. We were really sorry for Majocchi who, no fault of hers, |) 


was thrown into a cast for which she was every way unfit, and who thus became 


the innoeent cause of marring both the part and the opera. Of the two Alber-;| 


tazze we cannot say much for this plain reason that we were entirely unable to 


hear the sound of their voices. 
Notwithstanding all this the opera went off favourably though without en- 


thusiasm. ‘The house was respectably filled but by no means crowded ; it’ 


would probably have held three hundred persons more. After the curtain fell 
the principal vocalists were called out, and subsequently Mr. Palmo also. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 
A NEW KIND OF PIANOFORTE. 


M. Henri Herz has just invented a new species of Pianoforte which is likely! 


to become exceedingly popular. Jt is a small Piano a queue, the dimensions 
of which do not exceed those of square Pianofortes, but which, nevertheless, 
present all the qualities of the Horizontal Grand Pianofortes. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous difficulties which, up to this time, have presented themselves, 
against the results of this invention, M. Herz has succeeded in placing the 
strings below the sounding board, and to cause them to be struck by hammers 
near the bridge and the si/et, obtaining thus stronger vibrations, and tones more 
round and pure. 

The following is a brief description of the interior disposition of the small 
Piano a queue, invented by M. Herz. ‘The strings are placed under the Sound- 
ing board in the intezior of the instrument. They keep their tune better, and 
run much less risk of breaking on account of their calibre being much greater 
than that of the ordinaty Pianos aqueve. The Sounding board, by its dispo- 
sition and its barrage upon a system entirely new, produces sounds of a remark- 
able volume and intensity. Even to the very lid of the instrument there have 
been improvements tending to increased advantages. This |id is so smail, and 
so light that by means of a simple hidden contrivance, it is raised up equally 
and completely. 

SERAPHIC ORGAN. 
This is the name of the newly invented instrament which is in use at Palmo’s 


Opera, in the * Puritani,” and which name may be appropriate enough when 


the instrument shall be brought to perfection. We learn that at present it is 
not in a finished state, which may account for its being somewhat deficient in 
the crescendo and diminuendo effects. The body of tone, however, is immense 
and pretty equal in all parts of the scale, and we should think it quite sufficient 
for the purposes of either private devotion in a room, or in a chapel ; indeed we! 
know not why it should not be rendered available for churches, as we under- 
stand that there is no difficulty in giving increased body of tone, and the ex- 
pense of the instrument in any case is incomparably lower than that of a pia- 
noforte or an organ. Having been permitted to see this instrument in all its 
details, it might possibly be expected we should give some farther account of 
it. We cannot deo so, for two reasons. Firstly we are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with mechanics to describe it justly and clearly ; and, Secondly, the inge- 
nious inventors are taking out a patent for their ingenuity, and consequently it) 
would be unjust to filch from their labours, even if we were able. 


Literary Notices. 


| over thirty thousand letters ! 


EPIGRAM, 

Jane on her spouse could not bestow 
One TEAR Of sorrow when he died ; 

His tire had made so many flow, 
That all the briny fount was dried ! 


| The Reverend Sydney Smith hasa talent for dressing salad as well as repu- 
diators. See his poetical receipt, so pat. 
Receipt for Dressing Salad. 
BY THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen seive, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give, 
Of mordent mustard add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 
| To add a double quantity of sait ; 
Foor times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
} And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 
True flavor needs it, and your poet begs, 
The pounded yellow of two well boiled eggs. 
Let onions’ atoms lurk within the bow], 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 
And lastly, in the flavored compound toss 
A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 
O! great and glorious; O! herbacious treat, 
*Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 
Back to the world he'd turn his woary soul, 
And plunge h’s fingers in the salad bowl. 
| Colieagues.—A curious illustration of the severance of friendship and soci. 
ety in this vast maze, London, was exhibited a few days since at one of the me- 
|tropolitan Police-courts. Most persons are aware that the magistrates at these 
courte relieve each other by takiug it week about, or three days in the week each. 
One day last week, # magistrate of the semi-hebdomadal regulation, turning to 
tne chief clerk, asked ** How is Mr. ——,” meaning bis fellow-magistrate. The 
clerk replied that he was very well, upon which che magistrate added, “1 am 
giad to bear it, as I have not seen him, | think, these three years.” It seemed 
very odd thet too persons. acting ae alternate judges week afier week in the 
same Court, should pass three years of their lives without contiguity, contact, 
or communion—but suct is London. Here are two men who pass a great pro- 
|portion of their lives presiding in the same Court, occupying the same bench, 
‘falfillng the same functions, ministered to by the same officers, surrounded by 
‘the same familiar faces, and yet three years elapse without even chance ren- 
contre between them. Yet they are colleagues. Ib. 
England Loses Two Vessels in a Day all the Year Round. —Strange as this 
‘may seem, it would nevertheless appear to be borne out by the following well 
authenticated statement :— 
In 1833 90 fewer than eight hundred merchant ships, or a thirveenth part 
of the whole number of ships belonging to the British dominions, including the 
plantations, were either lost or driven ashore !—Last year (he number of lost 
vessels was about seven hundred. 


CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Tur Aneto American, Weekly Journal, contains twenty-four large Pages 
of closely printed matter, consisting of Original Literary and Scientific arti- 
cles, choice Selections from the most approved European and American Perio- 
dicals, Copious General Intelligence, Critical Remarks on Scientific, Musical, 
Dramatical and Miscellaneous Subjects, Editorial Remarks, Choice Poetical 
Effusions, &c. &c. The terms are only Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
advance, and every new Subscriber is entitled to a copy of the superb large 
Plate of * Washington,”’ which has been pronounced by the most qualified 


judges an unexceptionable likeness and the pride of American Art. Published 


is||every Saturday by E. L. Garvin & Co., “ Anglo American Office,” No. 6 Ann 


AraseLta Stuart. By G. P. R. James. New York: Harpers. 
re-print will be found peculiarly interesting from the circumstance that the 


New York. 


| 
| 
| 
|_| 
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Aungls American. Fesrvudry 10. 


so OF . if BALL.—The Managers of the Thist!e Benevolent Association, 

NG HE Ww patted him cal this Season, will take place on Friday evening, 
unch, ||}February }6th, at Tammany Hail. 

the back when a youngster, gave him encouragement in his riper years, or manthe)) The Board of Managers again, and for the last time this season, take the liberty of ap- 


; 101c: im. is ridicule is wholesome, finely tem- 'pealing to the generosity of their patrons. The unprecedented kindness evinced towards 
aud have ever since rejoiced overhim. H y \their First Bali will be ever remembered by them, as well as by the recipients of tts 


that the tone of the following song * could reach the rich !”’ 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 
With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch ! stitch! stitch ! 
Iu poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the “‘ Song of the Shirt !” 


“ Work ! work ! work ! 
While the cock is crowing alvof ! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof ! 
It’s O! tobe a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


** Work—work—work, 
Till the brain begins to swim, 

Work—work—work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream ! 


*O! Men, with Sisters dear ! 
O! Men, with Mothers and Wives ! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch. 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


‘* But why do I talk of Death— 
‘That Phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
O, God ! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 


** Work—work—work ! 
My labour never flags ; 
And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags, 
That shatter'd roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 
And a wal! so blank, my shadew | than 
For sometimes falling there ! 


“ Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime 
Work—work—work, 


Atheneum. 


Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb‘d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


** Work—work—work ! 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
_ As ifto show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 


‘Oh! but to breathe the breath 


pered, and reserved for the unworthy—uot the unfortunate ; his sy.npathies are ‘bounty with heartfelt gratitude. Refined amusementg having in view a charitable object 
large and liberal ; and he has done, and is doing, infinite good. Would, we say,’ ‘are always patronised, 


The Managers have much pleasure in stating that since their last, the Ball Room has 
jundergone various improvements for the purpose of ventilation, as well as other a)tera- 
tions for the convenience and comfort of the company, and their friends may rest assured 
that no effort will be. wanting on the purt of the Committee to make this THISTLE BALL 
at least equal to any of its predecessors. 

The Order of Dancing according to Programme. Mr. J. PARKER has been engaged to 
manage the Floor. 
|| ‘Mr. WALLACE’S excellent Band has been engaged for the occasion. The Committee 
jhave been unremitting in their exertions to see that the music shall be full and efficient. 
‘|The Bali will be opened by the Highland Bag-Pipe, and National Airs will be played pre- 
vious to tie commencement, as well as during the intermission of Dancing. Doors open 
;at 7; Dancing will commence precisely at$o’clock. The termination of the Ball will be 
||known by the Band playing “ Guid night, an’ joy be wi’ you a’.” 

Tickets $1, to admit a Gentleman and two Ladies—to be had of the Board of Managers, 
viz :—Jas. Curr, 180 Hudson-st., President ; Jas. Harrison, 79 Courtlandt-st., Vice-Presi- 
dent ; John Patten, 128 Cedar-st., Treasurer ; Wm. McLaughlin, 115 Elizabeth-st. ; Hugh 
Kerr, 565 Broadway ; Wm. Richardson, cor. Perry and Greenwich-sts. ; Jas. Virtue, cor. 
15th st. and Sth Avenue ; Samuel Maycock, 219 William-st. ; Walter Leggatt, 64 Hudson- 
st. Checks not Transferable 

Members can have their Tickets on application to the Secretary. 

Feb. 10-It. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 252 Hudson-st. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—To those of sedentary habits, and whose employment is ne- 
cessarily more of a mental than of a physical nature, good health although seldom 
possessed by them is nevertheless an almost indispemsable requisite. Some constitutions 
|jand dispositions require an active use of the muscles of the body ; deny theur this, and 
\|nmature resents the offence by sinking into melancholy and repining—mental vigor and 
jelasticity droops and decays—hope dies, and frequently a premature and rash death is 
chosen rather than life. Students, Teachers, Clergymen, and others, whose care and 
||most anxious thought is constantly being cailed forth, can hope for but little pleasure in 
||their high and important undertakings, unless seconded by a proper buoyancy of spirit and 
vigor of mind. To secure this, then, becomes the first consi@eration of every individual, 
and the fine balsamic preparation, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, of all medicines, is without dis- 
pute the best calculated to produce a fine flow of animal spirits, a clear head, and a ready 
rception. 
Pesold retail in boxes, 25 and 50 cents each, by all the most respectable druggistsin the 
city of New York, and wholesale of Thomas Roberts & Co., No. 304 Broadway, 2d Floor. 
Agents for all the Canadas, Alfred Sauvage & Co., druggists, Montreal. Feb. 19-3m. 


O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton proiesses to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
Charles Nicholson. 
] For terms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 


OUQUETS.— W. RUSSELL, Florist, &c., Henry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
respectfully informs his friends and the Public, that he can supply them with Bou- 
quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices of the Season.— 
Urders left at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. Dec. 16, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the attention of the TRADE to his Stock of the above well 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following :— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points, 
Do do 2, fine do 
do 3, medium do 
The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
possesses sufficient strength to renderit durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
hoped the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a first quality article, on cards. Each package 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as follows:— 
Abbotsford, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St. Pauil’s Cathe- 
| dral, London. 
|| No.9and 10—The Wasnineron Pen, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
|jpoint ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered inthe U, States, and they are put 


|\up in a style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


' Patent Magnum Bonum 
As work for crime ! Mietoria, Damascus. 
and, and gusset, and seam, Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


The pubiic wili best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped in full * Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 

HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, sa of Gold. 
4d-ly. 


| on cards and im boxes. 
| 


A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ‘ Gillott’s,” also for sale. 


i 

RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the « 
| rection of Mrs. HENRY WREaKS, No. 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 

| ReEFeERENcES.—Rey. Dr, Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 

Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven"ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island 01 

{ Trinidad), Hon. W. H. Burniey, (island of ‘Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 

\jConsul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent S. Depeyster, Esq., H. Peugnet, 

| Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 


leston), Capt, W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T ©. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 


Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert 
ey And the grass Lenidath = feet, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
For only one short hour i| Webster, New Ort 
To feel as 1 used to feel, New Orteans. 
Before I knew the woes of want, '| Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-1/. 
; “Oh ! but for one short hour ! TT" Old Line of Packets for Liverpool-will hereafter be despatched in the following 
ies A respite however brief! . we, Gourties that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
bial No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, Rigger son 
But only time for Grief ! Ships. Masters. yout 
yal A little weeping would ease my heart, Cambridge, 'W.C. Barstow, jJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
But in their briny bed ue 16, 16, Fob, Dee. Apni 
: f " ne, ov. ar. ug. c. 16, 
My tears must stop, for every dzop W. Lowber, (July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16lSept Jan. 1, May 1 
* Hinders needle and thread ! Europe, ‘A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1)Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
With eyelids heavy and red, \\Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1. Mar. July 1 
ih, A woman sat, In unwomanly rags, Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
ie 38 Plying her needle and thread— dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
at Stitch ! stitch! stitch! The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
: + h a di : est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
He". In poverty » hunger, and dirt. / Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
+ a And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
oy Would that. its:tone could reach the Rich !— doscruninn will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
aa og Sh = this.“ Song of th Shirt rary nished by the stewards if required. 
sang 5 : Neither the captains or ‘the ‘owneds these on responsible for any letters, 
cels or packages sent by them, unless’regular bills ing are signed 4 
ov tHE Human Rice.—In answer to the profound remark, For freight or passage, apply co. 64 Southestreet, oF 
le said a child of five of 
were all children once,”—‘‘ What puzzles me,” said a child o C. H. MARSHALL, 38 
¥ & js, —when you were all babies together, whe tesk care of you!”. Febe3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Liverpool, 
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